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MONETARY PANICS. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN HON. AMASA WALKER, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
AND HOMER STANSFIELD, ESQ., OF BURLEY, ENGLAND. 


The Grange, Burley, near Otley, Eng., Sept. 23, 1859. 


To tHe Hox. AmasaA WALKER: 

Dear Sir,—Your letter from Lonpoy, of the 6th of September, and 
pamphlet on “ Metallic and Paper Currency,” for which I am much 
obliged, came duly to hand. I have read the letter with great interest, 
as it represents fully the views of the hard-money school of this country, 
from which I differ. 

You and they ascribe monetary panics to the undue expansion and 
contraction of a mixed currency, whilst I attribute them to the expansion 
and contraction of credit, (arising from improvident and extravagant 
speculation,) operating on the money market ; and consider that currency 
has little to do with them excepting in so far as an unsound currency 
affects credit. You lay the blame on unsound cash and on unsound 
credit. But the radical difference between us lies in the different con- 
ceptions we entertain of the nature of money. You consider that all 
currency should possess intrinsic value—should be virtually metallic, 
(paper money being only issued against metal actually deposited,) whilst I 
hold that the essential character of money is that of being a perfect seeu- 
rity for the transfer of labor and property, and that paper currency, pos- 
sessing this character in an equal degree, is as good money as metallic cur- 
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rency. What is wanted, at bottom, is not specie, but the exchange of 
equivalent values of property, estimated in labor, through the means of 
money as a measure and security. 

You and the hard-money school maintain that nothing but the precious 
metals can afford absolute security for the transfer of value, whilst I hold 
that a national bank note, or even a Bank of England note, convertible 
into specie on demand, is as good a security, in public belief, as specie 
itself. In proof of this, I adduce the fact, that on the 12th of Nov ember, 
1857, the panic with us was stopped by the suspension of the act of 1844, 
and the permission to issue an unlimited quantity of Bank of England 
notes at ten per cent.—of notes issued, not against bullion but against 
securities, in fact, against credit—an issue of which notes, to the amount 
of between one and two millions, did actually reach the hands of the pub- 
lic. The complaint at that time was not of an expansion of the issue of 
notes but of a contraction, and the cry was the same as in the panic of 
1847, when the London bankers said to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“ Let us have notes—charge ten to twelve per cent. for them—we don’t 
care what the rate of interest is; we don’t mean, indeed, to take the 
notes, because we shall not want them ; only tell us we can get them and 
this will at once restore confidence.” 

Let us test the soundness of our respective views by applying them to 
the panic of 1857, which was felt more or less throughout the civilized 
wall, and originated not in any adverse political or commercial circum- 
stances, for all was bright, encouraging and smooth, but in the shock given 
to credit by the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, in New- 
York, on the 24th of August, 1857. Now, money is wanted not only for 
currency but for another distinct purpose, namely, to meet engagements 
to provide money contracted on credit by bills or book credit. It is 
wanted not only as an instrument of exchange, but as an instrument for 
liquidating debt. When wanted as the circulating médium for the daily 
ready-money transactions of commerce, it is currency. When wanted to 
meet debts contracted on credit, and held in reserve for that purpose, it 
is not currency but deposit money, which, with the exception of bank 
reserves, does not actually exist in the form of coin or bank notes, but of 
eredit balances due on them. 

. As the instrument of exchange, no more money can be kept in circula- 

tion than trade requires: all issuing bankers agree in this; its quantity 
as currency, therefore, depends on the state of trade, but the quantity of 
mgney, as the instrument for liquidating debt, has no such natural limita- 
tion, and the amount required depends upon the state of credit. If credit 
receives a shock, (as was the case when the Ohio Company failed,) par- 
ties having pecuniary engagements to meet, endeavor to protect them- 
selves by increasing their stock of money, and if there be any apprehen- 
sion of a deficiency, they will hoard money for the double purpose of pro- 
tecting themselves and speculating in a rise in its value. In such periods 
the demand for money, as the instrument for liquidating debt, is bound- 
less, and to limit its supply by law, as is done by our act of 1844, is a 
sure way of converting pressure into a panic. 

So entirely almost is the wholesale trade of this country carried on by 
bills and checks and bank transfers, that it may be said two separate 
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stocks of money, currency money and deposit money, are used in work- 
ing the two distinct trades of ready money and credit, although the same 
pieces of money may be used sometimes for the one trade and some- 
times for the other. When a collapse of credit takes place, the run is 
not for currency money, of which less is wanted from trade being para- 
lyzed by the collapse, but for deposit money to pay debts contracted on 
credit. 

The great bulk of the credit trade, ninety-nine one-hundredths, is car- 
ried on with checks and bills drawn against deposit money, (including 
therein the money deposited by bankers themselves,) without the inter- 
vention of any sovereigns or bank notes whatever. Merchants and manu- 
facturers pay all credit debts above ten or twenty pounds in checks or 
bills, and use sovereigns or bank notes only for small ready-money debts 
and wages. Upwards of £2,000,000,000 of these checks and bills are 
settled annually through the London Clearing-House without using a 
single note or sovereign, and a vast amount is also settled through pro- 
vincial banks, which act as clearing-houses in the country. The credit 
liabilities, to provide money, represented by bills and checks only, with- 
out taking into account book debts, exceed incalculably the existing 
amount of deposit money, and this great disproportion is the root of the 
evil of panies: their aggregate annual amount has been estimated at 
£8,000,000,000. In the panic of 1857 all countries, where credit existed, 
had to run for money to meet their credit liabilities, and the severity of 
the pressure in each country corresponded with the proportion existing 
between their credit liabilities and their stock of deposit money, and the 
extent of its legal tender or ready-money basis, and not between their 
credit liabilities and their currency, or between their credit liabilities and 
their capital, ¢. e. their stock of commodities. 

Now, the stocks of legal tender or ready money, in different countries, 
have different bases, varying in extent and soundness. * 

In Hamburgh, the basis is silver only. 

In Great Britain, it is gold and Bank of England notes, really conver- 
tible into gold on demand. 

In France, the legal-tender basis is strictly silver; but gold and the 
notes of the Bank of France, which are also really convertible, are 
received in payment equally with silver. 

In the United States, silver and gold, specie and notes, form the ready- 
money basis, but the notes (though nominally) are not really convertible 
into specie. 

The panic of 1857 raged the most severely in Hamburgh, where, although 
the basis was the soundest, it was yet the narrowest. In France, where 
the basis was the widest, the panic was the least severe. In Great Bri- 
tain, although the basis was sound, yet the panic was severe by the basis 
having been artificially narrowed by the act of 1844. In Hamburgh, 
France and Great Britain the bases were all sound, but in the United 
States the basis was unsound, because the specie in proportion to the 
notes was inadequate to ensure their convertibility. The effect of the 
panic of 1857 on these banks was, that the banks of the United States 
and of Hamburgh stopped payment; that the Bank of England would 
have stopped had not the act of 1844 been suspended, permitting the 
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extension of the money basis; but that the Bank of France did not stop 
payment, having no restriction on its issues beyond the liability to con- 
vertibility. 

In some degree the ready-money basis of the Bank of Hamburgh (which 
is held up as a model bank) could be widened by the power which it has 
of advancing money upon jewels to the extent of three-fourths of their 
value. (Vide McCuttocn.) ‘Thus, if a person deposited jewels to the 
value of 1,000 marcs banco, the bank would give him credit for 750 
mares, and he could transfer that amount to the credit of another person, 
and thereby liquidate a debt with the money so created. 

The Bank of France also advances money, and, in part, through its 
notes on pledges of different kinds, such as foreign coin, government or 
other securities, &c., and thus can widen its basis; whilst the Bank of 
England is debarred from issuing its notes, even against government secu- 
rities, beyond a limited amount, and actually was obliged, in the panic of 
1847, to refuse to advance its notes on silver. Thus its basis was nar- 
rowed by the act of 1844, which, by its absurd restrictions, prevented a 
man from paying his debts in silver, if above forty shillings. 

As London is the centre of the monetary world, you are justified in 
calling upon this conntry to establish a sound monetary system. You 
consider, however, that this can only be obtained by adopting a purely 
metallic currency, but I submit that it is not the quality of our currency 
which is in fault, (for the convertibility of the Bank of England note was 
never for a moment doubted in the panics of 1847 and 1857,) but the 
quantity, which was restricted by the act of 1844. 

In the repeal of the restrictive clauses of this act you are equally inter- 
ested with ourselves, as in 1837 the Bank of England advanced £6,000,000 
to American houses, which could not have been done under the act of 
1844, as stated by Mr. Horstey Pa.mer in his evidence before the Par- 
liamentary Committee of 1848. He was asked: “ What was the means 
of saving the American houses ? 

“ Ans. There were three of the principal American houses that failed, 
but the aid afforded by the bank rendered essential service to others 
engaged in that trade. Almost every house connected with America 
was in a state of discredit, and unless the bank had come forward at that 

eriod, I do not believe there would have been more than one or two 
ouses that could have sustained themselves. 

“ Ques. And the bank could not have done so if the act of 1844 had 
been in existence ? 

“ Ans, Certainly not.” 

This was the opinion of a gentleman who was twice governor and forty 
years a director of the Bank of England. 

May it not justly be inferred that had the act of 1844 not been in 
existence in 1857, the stoppage of Messrs. Dennistoun & Co. and Nay- 
LER, Vickers & Co., who eventually had each a surplus of half a million 
sterling, after paying twenty shillings in the pound, might have been 
prevented ? 

You suggest, as a remedy for monetary convulsions, that this country 
should set the example of gradually substituting a metallic for a paper 
currency, by the purchase of £25,000,000 of bullion; but I cann ot se 
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that this, in the slightest degree, would prevent the abuse of credit, or 
check improvident speculation, or make men less anxious to get rich, (a 
metallic currency in Hamburgh did not prevent these evils,) whilst, by 
abstracting from the country the amount of commodities necessary to 
buy the bullion, you deprive the public of so much capital—lessen, pro 
tanto, the demand for labor, and make the currency more costly than a 
mixed currency. 

That such a proportion of bullion, coute guw’il coute, should be main- 
tained as would ensure the convertibility of the note, I admit to be 
requisite, but all beyond that is an unnecessary waste of capital. 

To your objection that a mixed currency is more liable to fluctuation 
than a metallic one, I would submit that it is less so, inasmuch as when 
the quantity of metallic money is diminished by drains, the vacuum 
could be filled up with paper. The quantity then remains the same, and 
no mishap can arise, as no greater quantity of currency, be it either pa er 
or metallic, (so long as the paper is convertible,) can be kept in circulation 
than commerce requires. 

To conclude, in further proof that the general panic of 1857 (which 
originated in the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company) was not 
owing to the expansion and contraction of a mixed currency, as you allege, 
but of unsound credit, as I maintain, I will quote the evidence of a gen- 
tleman, given before the Parliamentary Committee appointed to inquire 
into the operation of our bank acts and their bearing on commercial 
crises. Joun Jorr, Esq., of the firm of Lirrtepate & Co. of Liverpool, 
(largely interested in the American trade, went to the United States 
early in September, 1857,and remained there during the whole of the 
panic, returning in the middle of December,) gave the following testimony : 
Question 4941, “ Are you aware that during the last two or three years, 
while the circulation of notes had not increased at all, or had increased 
to the very smallest amount, the amount of advances, as shown by those 
accounts had, as you have referred to, increased to a very enormous 
amount ? 

“ Ans. Yes; I must apologize for the answers which I gave. I meant 
the advances when I said the notes ; I meant the liability of the bank 
from its advances made on securities. 

“ Question 4950. Then if you use the phrase ‘ over-issue of notes,’ 
you use it only in reference to common observation or report? Yes, I 
rather meant it to apply to advances and discounts. 

“4955. Did those notes continue to be freely taken notwithstanding 
the suspension of the banks? They did. 

“4956. At little or no discount? At little or no discount. 

“4960. Therefore, notwithstanding that the banks had suspended pay- 
ment, and that for those notes payment could not have been demanded 
in gold, they retained their full value in the currency daring that whole 
period? Ans. Yes. 

“1029. What was the effect in New-York of the determination on 
the part of the banks to suspend cash payments? The effect was to 
relieve almost entirely the public anxiety. 

_ “5030, The panic existed before the suspension of cash payments ? 
Yes; the moment they suspended the panic ceased.” 
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This was precisely the same effect which was produced in Great 
Britain by the suspension of the act of 1844, preventing the unlimited 
issue of notes, simply representing sound credit, and not bullion. 

In both cases the substitution of the principle of inconvertibility for 
convertibility stopped the panic—proving indisputably that inconvertible 
bank notes, issued on the credit of government and state stocks, are to 
all intents and purposes as serviceable and as good securities for the trans- 
fer of equivalent values (the essential characteristic of money) as metallic 
money. 

Nereathelon, T would maintain the principle of convertibility into the 
precious metals as the rule, being a more certain means of sustaining the 
quality of the currency. 

Mr. Ricuarp Pages, well known as the Daniet Harpcastte of the 
Times, wrote to a friend just before his death, and concluded his letter 
thus: “Ihave been studying the currency question for forty years, and 
I die in the belief that all paper money is a swindle.” So thorough a 
hard-money man was he as to maintain that the more bank notes were 
issued, if not against gold, the less money there was; thus holding gold 
alone to be money. Can such views of the hard-money school be main- 
tained after the experience of the panic of 1857? 

Your own experience will tell you how far Mr. Jorr’s evidence was 
correct ; and if its truth cannot be denied, is there not some ground for 
doubting the conclusions to which you have come ? 

In the synopsis at the close of your pamphlet you sum up and charge 
a mixed currency with all the evils of expansion, contraction and explo- 
sion. I submit that were you to substitute the word credit for currency 
we should arrive at the true cause of monetary panics, and were govern- 
ments to interfere no further with money than to take care of its quality, 
leaving the quantity to take care of itself, we should arrive at the remedy. 

With great regard, I am, &c., dear sir, 
Homer SransFieE.p. 

P. 8. As deposit moneys are claims on legal tender money it follows 
that, when their amount is insufficient to mect the credit liabilities falling 
due, recourse must be had to legal tender money itself—to bank notes 
and coin, in their character as instruments for liquidating debt. 

It follows, also, that as the durable value of deposit money is governed 
by that of legal tender money, the rate of discount fundamentally depends 
on the demand and supply of legal tender money; and, consequently, 
that laws, such as our act of 1844, which limit the supply, raise the value 
of money. 


MR. WALKER’S REPLY TO MR. STANSFIELD. 


AN INCONVERTIBLE CURRENCY THE CAUSE OF UNSOUND CREDITS, AND 
CONSEQUENT PANICS, 


To Homer Sransrietp, Ese, Burley, England: 


Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 23d of September last, with the accompanying pamphlets, for 
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all which I am much obliged. I have read them with great attention 
and interest. We differ radically on the subject of the currency. You 
are in favor of a mixed, I of an unmixed, currency. You believe that a 
part of the currency should be based on credit, I that it should be based 
wholly on coin and bullion. I regard a mixed currency as an unmixed 
evil; you, I conclude, esteem it an unmixed good, provided it be “ sound ;” 
although you do not in your letter inform me of what proportions of cre- 
dit and coin a mixed currency should consist. You say, however, that 
this mixed currency must be “convertible.” But that point granted, 
and there is no difference between us. I hold fully that @ paper currency 
that is absolutely convertible at sight into specie is just what the com- 
mercial world needs and ought to have, and nothing else. That is my 


highest ideal of a true currency. The only difference between us is, that ~~ 


you regard as a convertible currency that which I do not. 

It has been maintained, ever since the establishment of a mixed cur- 
rency by the Bank of England in 1694, that paper money convertible 
into coin on demand is better than a currency consisting wholly of coin ; 
and it has been insisted, and still is, that the mixed currency of Great 
Britain, France and the United States, the currency of the present day, 
is of this character. The postulate is perfectly correct, the application of 
it is perfectly fallacious. No mixed currency is or can be absolutely 
convertible into coin. It is an impossibility. When the Bank of Eng- 
land, in 1857, had in circulation twenty millions sterling, and owed cigh- 
teen millions for deposits, while it had but ten millions in specie and 
bullion, were its notes convertible? When the banks of the United 
States, in the same year, owed two hundred and fourteen millions of dol- 
lars for their circulation, and two hundred and thirty millions more for 
deposits, and had only fifty-eight millions in specie, was the currency of 
the country convertible? It was a thing impracticable, an absurdity to 
speak of such a thing. It was convertible only on condition that you 
did not wish to convert it. When the banks began to convert their 
notes and deposits into specie, a general suspension took place. Yet on 
this great and almost universally accepted raLiAcy rests the whole 
mixed-currency system, not a dollar of it being truly convertible above 
the specie on which it is based. 

The banks of Massachusetts had, on the fourth of July, 1857, a circula- 
tion of $24,700,000; owed for deposits, $25,574,000; and had but 
$4,700,000 of specie in their vaults. They were called on to convert 
their notes into specie, but they could only do so to the extent of the 
specie in their possession. And that fact the banks understood very 
well; and hence, as soon as the call for such a conversion commenced, 
they began the withdrawal of their notes from circulation as fast as pos- 
sible. They had no other resource. 

So of mixed-currency banks everywhere and at all times. They can 
only convert into specie to the extent of their specie on hand, and the 
balance must be canceLLep, not converted. How that is done you 
know very well. Individuals owe these banks for notes which the banks 
have discounted. The banks owe individuals for the notes of circulation 
which they have issued and promised to pay. Individuals bring in the 
notes of the banks and redeem their own obligations with them; and the 
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bank notes are thus not converted into specie, but offset against the 
notes of individuals—credit against credit. 

When, however, there is any considerable demand for shipment abroad, 
the mixed-currency banks must redeem their notes to that extent in spe- 
cie, and, as that may take all they have, they wisely commence taking in 
their circulation, not to the extent of the specie paid out merely, but to a 
much greater amount; and whenever individuals pay in the notes of the 
bank in redemption of their own, the bank, instead of loaning them again, 
lays them by in its vault, not to be re-loaned till the demand for their 
real conversion has ceased. Is it not so? Is not this the absolute and 
inevitable operation of the system? Such a currency can, we admit, be 
converted into specie and credit, if sufficient time be allowed the banks, 
and that is just what they attempt to do; but the operation is accom- 
plished only by the annihilation, so far as the business world is con- 
cerned, of the credit part of the currency ; and this necessary withdrawal 
of such part of the currency, which must follow the conversion of any 
considerable portion of mixed-currency notes into specie, is just what 
makes a mixed currency the greatest evil the commercial and business 
world suffers. For the moment any people are called on to pay their 
foreign balances, which can only be discharged by specie, that moment 
the banks begin to take away all the money with which alone they can pay 
their debts at home. Is not this the precise fact? Has not this opera- 
tion been repeated in numerous instances? Certainly, no man can dis- 
pute this, and therefore it is that those who have arrived at this view of 
the subject are strongly opposed to all mixed-currency banking. They 
believe that the issue of credit money expels specie from the country 
which would otherwise remain in it, and, having done so, contracts itself ; 
that is, it is of necessity withdrawn by the banks, and business men are 
made bankrupt who have enough property, but cannot obtain the needful 
money to meet their obligations. Such is our experience. 

But here you may interpose, that ours “is not a sound currency.” 
Granted; but what is a sound currency? I am sure you do not regard 
the currency of Great Britain as sound, for you say in your pamphlet on 
“the Bane and Antidote of our Monetary System,” published in 1857, 
that “a monetary system should be based on a rock, and not, as is the 
case with us, on quicksand, which sinks from under us whenever gold 
leaves the country.” And yet your currency, in all its essential features, 
corresponds with that of the United States. Yours is certainly better 
managed, under the control of better laws, and the influence of a great 
central power. But your system is bad enough, notwithstanding, and 
ours is worse—that is the only difference. Of what does the “ quicksand ” 
of your currency consist, if not of its element of credit money ? 

No one has furnished more striking proof of the instability and real 
inconvertibility of your national currency than yourself. You show that 
the annual wholesale trade of the British empire, amounting, by estimates, 
to £9,294,000,000 sterling, rests on a basis of coin of only 16 millions! 
The frightful superstructure of credit and credit money based on this 
small amount of real money, no one has exhibited better than yourself. 
And yet, most strange, as it seems to me, you would have the quantity of 
eredit*money increased, and object, in your published writings, most 
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strongly, to the act of 1844, which limits the Bank of England to the 
issue of only 14 millions of such money. You would have all such re- 
strictions taken off. You would have the banks allowed to issue just as 
large an amount of their notes as they please, provided they kept “one- 
third of the amount in specie and the balance in government securities ;” 
that is, you would have one-third “rock” and two-thirds “ quicksand ;” 
for, let it be remembered, the notes issued on government securities are 
no more convertible into specie than those issued upon the notes of in- 
dividuals. They may be more sure of ultimate payment, and money may 
be more easily raised upon them than on private securities, but when the 
issue of such “two-thirds” has driven, as you admit it must, so much 
coin out of the country, the convertibility of the bank notes into coin, on 
demand, is out of the question, if the coin is really called for. Now, I 
cannot see how increasing the proportion of “quicksand” or credit in 
the currency should make its foundation more secure. Why, to use 
your simile, does the “quicksand sink from under you?” Evidently be- 
cause it is composed of inconvertible notes, which must be withdrawn as 
soon as there is a demand for the shipment of gold. Is it not so? And 
if so, what is the remedy? Clearly, to substitute for the “ quicksand” of 
credit money the “rock” of gold coin, and then all will be stable and 
safe. Can there be any mistake in this? any doubt that this is the true, 
aye, and only “antidote ?” 

Let us look at your currency for a moment. The Bank of England, as 
before intimated, is allowed by law (act of 1844,) to issue £14,000,000 of 
its notes without a shilling of specie in its vaults. For all over that 
amount it must hold an equal amount of coin. All the other banks of 
issue are allowed a corresponding pro rata circulation. So, to start with, 
the Bank of England alone may legally issue 14 millions of mere credit 
money, and keep in circulation this large amount, without any basis what- 
ever—a mass of mere quicksand. As a matter of fact, it often has that 
amount so issued. For example, on the 3d October, 1857, the bank had 
a circulation of 20 millions, owed 18 millions more for public and private 
deposits, and had only 10 millions of specie; and that was the currency 
with which England met the terrific storm of 1857. Was it a sound one? 
Would not the Bank of England have been obliged to suspend specie 
payments or make its customers bankrupts, if government had not iter- 
posed by suspending the act of 1844, and thus allowed it to issue with 
impunity as many notes as it pleased? Did not such an issue of notes, 
or the knowledge that such an issue might be made, stop the panic, for 
the reason that these notes, if issued, would, though inconvertible accord- 
ing to British law, be a legal tender in the payment of debts? But was 
that a sound, honest currency—a good, reliable, desirable currency for the 
commercial mistress of. the world? The constitution of the United 
States expressly forbids the enactment of laws making any thing but coin 
atender. We are protected from any imposition of that kind, and con- 
sequently when our banks can no longer pay specie, they all most frater- 
nally fail together; and then having recovered themselves by getting in 
their dues and cancelling their circulation, they start off on a new career 
of mixed currency financiering. So it is essentially, and ever has been, in 
Great Britain—not in the same extreme degree, but in character the 
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same. And all this, in both cases, arises from what? From the incon- 
vertibility of the notes issued. Ifthe banks could convert all their notes 
into coin, they would not need to contract the circulation of the world 
one dollar. When they had received their own notes, either in exchange 
for coin or in payment of debts due them, they would at once loan out 
all the money they had on hand. They could safely and profitably do 
this. But since they know with such a hybrid currency that is an im- 
possibility, they have no choice but to contract it, at whatever inconve- 
nience to their customers or loss to themselves. And when they begin 
to do this, there is, of course, a pressure in the money market. The 
currency “sinks from under us.” If the contraction continues to last, it 
becomes a panic. And what is such a panic as results inevitably from 
the violent contraction of a mixed currency? Mr. Gitpart, your distin- 
guished manager of the London and Westminster Bank, tells us, that 
“where a pressure takes place, the first object of suspicion is the banks.” 
And why? Simply because all intellfgent men know that the banks are 
in a more critical condition than any other class of debtors. When, at the 
time referred to, the Bank of England owed on demand some 40 millions, 
and had only ten millions of bullion, who did not feel and see that the 
bank was in no condition to give the necessary assistance to the commu- 
nity; that it had as much as it could do to take care of itself? And 
was not this the grand cause of anxiety and alarm? Did not this create 
the panic? Not that the people expected the bank to fail absolutely, but 
that it would be unable to afford such accommodations as the public de- 
manded, owing to the great excess of immediate liabilities over imme- 
diate assets? “The very issue of £14,000,000 of notes on securities 
unrepresented by gold, and yet convertible, (that is, professedly so,) is a 
distinct repudiation of the principle of attending to or providing against 
panic.” (See Lioyp’s testimony before Committee of Parliament, Feb. 
29, 1848.) Just so, only worse in degree, was it throughout the United 
States in 1857, Take the great commercial centre of the Union, the eity 
of New-York. On the 26th day of August, 1857, two days after the 
failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, which punctured the great 
balloon of credit, these banks owed $8,800,000 for circulation, and 
$73,700,000 for deposits; total, $82,500,000; and had $14,395,000 in 
specie wherewith to meet them. Such was the convertible currency of 
New-York city, and it was vastly superior in character to that of the 
country generally! Now, what could banks with such a currency to 
convert, do for their customers? Just what they did—turn them off into 
the street, to buy money as they could. This offended the merchants; 
they remonstrated, complained, threatened, and finally, in despair, on the 
13th day of October, began to call for specie for their deposits. The 
banks, of course, all stopped. What else could they do? The power of 
converting their notes and deposits (which were the same in character,) 
into specie was wanting to them, and suspension was the only alternative. 
So it was throughout the Union. Our banks could not convert one- 
sixth part of their obligations into cash, yet up to the day of their sus- 
pension, we had “a coNVERTIBLE CURRENCY.” This every mixed-currency 
advocate in the nation was ready to make oath to. Suppose now, that 
instead of the issue of credit money, all the banks of the country had 
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issued only value money—that is, notes based on an equal amount of 
specie—then their deposits would all have been in specie funds of course, 
and when the demand for specie for shipment came, it would have been 
met without any panic or alarm. A pressure to the extent of the ex- 
portation would take place, but nothing more—no panic, nothing to 
make a panic of. Instead of this, the very limited amount of specie 
shipped from the country caused a contraction of the currency, the circu- 
lation and deposits of the nation, to the extent of $105,000,000. 

You say, at the beginning of your letter, that I lay the blame of our 
disasters “to unsound cash,” you to “unsound credit.” Oh, no. I agree 
with you fully in attributing all our sufferings and losses to unsound credit, 
and primarily and especially to the unsound credit money of the banks. 
When the banks of the United States, in 1857, owed, as they did, 444 
millions of dollars, and had only 58 millions to pay with, they had created 
a mass of wnsound credit sufficient to spread ruin and devastation through 
the land. For every million of unsound credit, in the shape of credit 
money, generates ten millions of unsound general credit in the business 
world, and such an immense superstructure, built upon so frail a founda- 
tion, must, of necessity, fall with a tremendous crash. No, sir, “cash,” 
real money, never causes any derangement in the commerce of the world. 
It is always just what it professes to be, the universal equivalent; but 
your credit money is the most unsound of all credit, the most pernicious, 
the demon that makes all the mischief. It lies at the bottom of the 
whole system of false credits. It does more to create such credits than 
all other causes combined; and it comes to pass in this way: The banks 
wish to get their credit money into circulation. It is a great object for 
them to do so, for they get full interest on such money, and it costs them 
nothing; so they press it out. 

This operation has been strikingly exhibited since the panic of 1857 
was over. The banks having passed the crisis and resumed payment, be- 
gan at once to solicit the business community to take their notes. Every 
sort of accommodation and every kind of indulgence was granted, so that 
the people would only take their credit currency. The natural conse- 
quence of this has been to make money very plenty; that has caused a 
rise of prices, a demand for foreign products and manufactures, that has 
induced a renewal of speculative operations, excessive importations, and a 
corresponding export of our California gold, some eighty millions of 
which will be thus drawn off the present year. This course of things is 
preparing us, as fast as may be, for another sudden and violent collapse. 
Such an event is not a contingency, but a certainty ; the only thing prob- 
lematical is when it will occur. 

What can possibly have a greater tendency to cause an excessive and 
unnatural expansion of ¢redits than the fact that money is urged upon 
business men on very low terms and very long time? What so calculated 
to lead men into speculative enterprises and extravagant expenditures ? 
And when once the fever of speculation has been excited, to what lengths 
will it not go when fed with a fictitious currency that costs nothing to 
those who make it? 

‘This thing has been acted over and over again, so palpably in this 
country, that it begins to be well understood by the more intelligent 
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classes. There are one hundred men in the United States that now 
concur in this view of the matter, where there were ten, or perhaps even 
one, prior to 1857. The events of that year taught observing people a 
salutary lesson, but a lesson that will be little heeded by the masses; and 
over fifteen hundred credit-money manufactories will go on in their wild 
career of inflation until it is terminated by another fearful explosion. 

Here let me say, that no one pretends that there would be no false or 
unsound credits if there were nothing in use as currency but value mo- 
ney. While human nature remains what it is, there will doubtless always 
be times of competition, excitement and over-trading; but without the 
maddening intoxication of a fictitious currency, such terrible revulsions, 
as we have heretofore witnessed, would never occur. Panics would be 
unknown. There would be nothing to make panics of, since they arise 
wholly from the inherent weakness of a mixed currency. 

You refer to the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company as “ the 
cause” of the collapse of credit throughout the world in 1857. Well, it 
was the spark that ignited the vast magazine of unsound credit money, 
and other unsound credits which that money had created, and caused a 
general explosion, but it was nothing more. If the mine had not been 
prepared, the failure of that company would scarcely have caused the 
slightest sensation anywhere. 

The true cause of the panic in this country, as shown by all the events 
of 1857, was the sudden, violent, but inevitable contraction of the cur- 
rency in the fall of that year by the banks. This contraction amounted, 
as before stated, to one hundred and five millions of -dollars, viz., sixty 
millions of circulation and forty-five millions of deposits, or what you not 
improperly term, “ deposit money.” Now, all men of observation here 
could see distinctly the effects of this abstraction of one hundred millions 
of the currency. If, as is generally estimated, every dollar of money dis- 
charges ten dollars of indebtedness, the withdrawal of the sum named 
eaused a deficiency of one thousand millions in the means of payment! 
Such was, certainly, the fact here; and I appeal most confidently to you, 
sir, whether such a contraction was not fully sufficient to produce the 
terrible convulsions through which we passed ? 

The mixed currency of the United States being the weakest, broke 
down first, but so inconvertible was that of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and other European countries, that they felt the shock almost as 
much as ourselves, and were saved from the dreadful alternative of sus- 
pension more by the despotic intervention of government than by the 
quantity of specie in their possession. 

I will not, however, enlarge on this topic. I have presented the prin- 
cipal ideas I intended, viz. : 

First. That a mixed currency rests on the assumption that it is con- 
vertible into coin, at pleasure, on demand; and since such a conversion 
is clearly impossible—a fallacy, a popular delusion—the system has no 
rational foundation whatever. 

Secondly. That credit money is the parent of unsound credits gene- 
rally ; that, without such a currency, credits would never be extended to 
such a degree as to endanger the whole monetary affairs of the world. * 

Thirdly. That since business men can make no safe reliance upon a 
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currency which lures them into difficulties from which it has no power to 
extricate them, they ought to discard it altogether, and use their utmost 
endeavors to secure a sound monetary system. 

I might go further did my limits permit—dwell at length on the demo- 
ralizing influence of such a currency. On this point a volume would be 
required to show the enormous extent to which a mixed currency vitiates 
the standard of value, and, of course, all contracts based upon it ; how it 
strikes at the very foundation of mercantile integrity and honor, and 
lowers the moral sentiments in every community in which it is used. 

If in error in the views I have presented, I shall be very happy to be 
corrected. I have no personal interest in the subject; the public good 
is all I have in view. Like yourself I have been withdrawn from active 
business for many years, have devoted a long time to the consideration 
of the mixed currency system, and certainly regard it as by far the most 
important economical question of the age ; a question more deeply affect- 
ing the entire welfare of the people of all civilized countries than any 
other. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
Amasa WALKER. 

Vorth Brookfield, Mass., Nov. 2, 1859. 


PLANTERS’ BANK BONDS OF MISSISSIPPI. 


On the 15th of November last, Governor McWI uz, whose term of 
service has since expired, communicated to the House of Representatives 
of Mississippi, a special message on the subject of the bonds of the State, 
issued to and on bebalf of the Planters’ Bank, viz. : 


Srecrat MEssacE, 
Executive Orricr, City or Jackson, WVov, 15, 1859. 


To the Members of the House of Representatives : 

Gentlemen,—Since the last meeting of the legislature, I have received 
several petitions from the subjects of foreign governments, and also from 
citizens of the United States, respectfully asking the payment of certain 
Planters’ Bank bonds issued by the State. I herewith transmit those pe- 
titions to you, with the recommendation that some satisfactory arrangement 
should be made in relation to their payment, These bonds were originally 
for $2,000,000, and there is now in addition to the original amount of the 
bonds a considerable amount due for interest on the same. Though a por- 
tion of this interest has been paid, viz., on the 30th of November, 1858, 
there was a payment of $101,500, and on the 5th of July last, $20. 

An act of the legislature was passed in 1848, authorizing the State 
officers to convey the internal improvement lands of the State to the 
holders of these bonds in payment, at the price of six dollars per acre— 
and a small portion of them were so conveyed. But since that time, the 
greater portion of these lands have been sold, and the proceeds of the 
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same invested in the different rail-roads of the State. I would suggest that 
on the completion of the Gulf and Ship Island Rail-Road, that the stock 
then held by the State in said road might be sold and made to contribute 
largely to the payment of these bonds. 

In 1852, by an act of the legislature, the question was submitted to the 
people, asking whether or not they were willing to be taxed for the pay- 
ment of those bonds. The answer was in the negative. I then thought, 
as I now think, that the bonds ought to be paid, and voted accordingly. If 
you, the immediate representatives of the people, should not feel author- 
ized, in the face of this vote, to make an arrangement for the payment of 
these bonds, the question might be raised and submitted to the people, 
again asking their consent to the imposition of a tax sufficient to pay the 
interest for the present on the same, and to provide a fund in aid of the 
funds arising from the sale of internal improvement lands sufficient to pro- 
vide for their payment in twenty or thirty years, which I have no doubt 
would be satisfactory to the bondholders. Such has been the greatly in- 
creased value and amount of taxable property within the State, that I do 
not believe that any increase of the present rate of taxation would be ne- 
cessary for this purpose. But, even admitting that it might require an 
additional tax to meet this obligation, it constitutes no valid objection. 
The question for your solution is, are those bonds due and unpaid? If 
this question should be answered in the affirmative, in my opinion the 
question of payment is no longer debatable—and proper provision should 
be made for their liquidation or adjustment. It is due to ourselves and to 
the character of the State, that all acknowledged obligations should be 


promptly met. It can never cost an individual or State too much to be 


just. Wituram Mc W111 Iz. 


These bonds were issued by the State of Mississippi in aid of the Plan- 
ters’ Bank, and were sold to the original purchasers at a premium. The 
Bank received the proceeds, and in the course of its business loaned the 
money to the citizens of the State. During the financial crisis of 1837, 
the Planters’ Bank became a sufferer in common with the banking insti- 
tutions throughout the Union. The interest on these bonds soon ceased 
to be discharged, having been made payable in the city of New-York; 
and payment of interest has now been postponed for above twenty years. 
Still these bonds are provided for and protected in the constitution of the 
State of Mississippi, while sundry legislative acts have recognised and ad- 
mitted them. The lands granted by the United States to Mississippi were 
offered at a fixed price, in exchange for principal and interest; and the 
surplus in the treasury was also appropriated by the legislature in aid of 
their liquidation. Unfortunately, however, those well intended measures 
resulted in no benefit to the bondholders ; the peculiar wording of the act 
proved a bar to a recovery from the State Treasury ; and it is understood 
that the proceeds of the lands in question, together with a large balance 
in the treasury, have been applied in aid of the rail-roads of the State. 

It is believed that the bondholders do not ask for payment of the inter- 
est that has accrued, or of such of the bonds as may have matured, They 
only ask for a legislative enactment to provide for funding the interest past 
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due on such principle as the representatives of the people may deem just 
and equitable, together with an appropriation for the payment of interest 
for the future; and it is confidently stated, that to this end, no increased 
taxation is required, inasmuch as the existing revenues of that prosperous 
State are fully adequate for this object. 

A great end could thus be secured, and a great good be accomplished 
with but little cost; for Mississippi would soon be able to recognize the 
policy of providing for those bonds in the benefits she would derive from 
the restoration of the public credit. 

In the emphatic words of Governor McWixutg, “It can never cost an 
individual or a State too much to be just.” 


We copy from the Vicksburg Whig of the 22d of November, the fol- 
. lowing remarks of the editor on the subject : 

We publish in another column the message recently sent to the legisla- 
ture by Governor Mc W11lz on the subject of the payment of the Planters’ 
Bank bonds. This message was called up on the 18th inst., and, on motion 
of Mr. Smepes, subsequently concurred in by the Senate, was referred to” 
a joint select committee of both Houses. We learn that the committee on 
the part of the Senate is composed of Messrs. Gorpan, of Wilkinson, 
Ouiver, of De Soto, and McCorp, of Tishamingo; on the part of the 
House, of Mr. Smepes, of Warren, Wang, of Rankin, Hupson, of Marshall, 
Rogers, of Lafayette, and Braprorp, of Monroe. 

On Saturday, Mr. Smepes, from the joint committee, reported the follow- 
ing resolution, which was passed, viz. : 

Resolved, That the Auditor of Public Accounts be requested to report to 
this House with all convenient despatch, a full statement of the amount of 
the bonds of the State issued on behalf of the Planters’ Bank now out- 
standing ; the date of their issuance; the period of their maturity; the 
amount of interest paid and when paid; and the amount of principal and 
interest of said bonds due up to the present time. 

A proposition to print a thousand copies of. this message, offered by Mr. 
SuzveEs, went, under the rule, to the joint select committee on printing ; 
and on Saturday they reported in favor of printing two hundred copies for 
the use of the House, which was adopted. 

Weare not prepared to say that these movements indicate any intention 
on the part of the legislature to make immediate provision to pay this long 
deferred debt ; one admitted on all hands to be justly due, and for the non- 
payment of which not a shadow of just excuse ever has, to our knowledge, 
or ever can, in our opinion, be given. We sincerely hope, however, that 
they may prove auspicious of prompt action, and that the present legis- 
lature will repair the wrong which the failure to pay this debt has done 
and is still doing to the State and to the nation. 

In this connection, it is but a just tribute to Governor Brown to men- 
tion the earnest appeal which he made to the legislature of the State in 
his recent speech, delivered by invitation before that body, to pay these 
bonds, With a manliness characteristic of him, and with an integrity 
without which he would be unworthy of the high post which he fills, he 
urged upon the immediate representatives of the people to pay these bonds, 
as being alike the dictate of an enlightened policy as well as the simple 
demand of justice and right. 
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FINANCES OF MISSOURI. 
MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI. 


Tue adjourned session of the Missouri Legislature met at Jefferson City, 
in December. Governor Stewart, in his message, takes strong ground in 
favor of completing the rail-roads of the State, he says: “The people are 
evidently convinced, that, so far as the finances of the State are involved in 
our rail-road enterprises, there is less liability to lose in a further effort to 
complete them, than in withholding the aid it is in the power of the State 
to give. Everywhere our citizens are manifesting their appreciation of the 
advantages of rail-road facilities, and are awaking to the importance of ob- - 
taining, at the expense of a liberal outlay, immediate or even proximate 
rail-road accommodations. Private enterprise is now making the most 
vigorous efforts where, a few years ago, the people were almost wholly in- 

* different to public enterprises, The people now seem to realize the fact, 
that the completion of our great trunk roads will fix the position of Missouri 
as the Central Empire State of the Union; and that the failure to com- 
plete them will inevitably put her in the position which the enemies of the 
system have supposed their completion will do—a condition of oppressive 
taxation, crippled energies and retarded prosperity.” 

The entire message is an elaborate argument in favor of making an ad- 
ditional loan for the completion of the rail-roads, He proposes that fur- 
ther aid to the amount of four millions of dollars be voted for this purpose, 
making the entire debt of the State thirty millions of dollars. He says: 

“Tf, in giving further aid to our rail-road companies the State debt is 
increased four million dollars, (which is all that, perhaps more than can be 
done,) it would amount to about four dollars to each person in the State— 
an average of about twenty dollars per family ; and the interest per family, 
at 7 per cent., (about an average, allowing for the discount on the bonds) 
would amount to one dollar and forty cents per annum. Shall we refuse 
this amount of aid to our rail-road enterprises, with the prospect before us 
that it will secure the tax payers of the State against any taxes upon a 
debt of thirty millions, when a refusal to grant this pittance will certainly 
entail more than half that amount of debt upon us, and all the incidental 
evils referred to? Could we, on the score of political economy, perpetrate 
a greater folly? Shall we refuse this little additional aid, in view of the 
fact, that the roads themselves will be taxable property at their fair valua- 
tion, and that their early completion will stimulate other rail-road enter- 
prises in the State, the property of which will also be taxable? Shall we, 
with a miser’s grip, hold on to the four millions, and crush the spirit of 
enterprise from which so many advantages are derivable? If the State is 
ultimately saddled with any portion of the debt incurred in the loan of its 
bonds, the taxes upon the tributary roads, with that upon the trunk 
roads now in progress, will assist in bearing the burden; indeed, would 
soon pay a larger tax than the State is in any danger of having to pay 
upon its rail-road bonds—a view of the subject that seems to be almost 
wholly overlooked.” 
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THE DECLINE OF THE WARLIKE SPIRIT. 


From the History of Civilization, by Bucktz Published by Appleton & Co., N.Y. Swvo., pp. 600. 


I. Taz Invention or Gunrowper.—II. Pourrican Economy.—IIl. 
Steam AND CoMMERCE. 


I cannot refrain from noticing what appears to me to be the three lead- 
ing ways in which the warlike spirit of the ancient world has been weak- 
ened by the progress of European knowledge. 

The first of these arose out of the invention of gunpowder; which, 
though a warlike contrivance, has in its results been eminently serviceable 
to the interests of peace.* This important invention is said to have been 
made in the thirteenth century,¢ but was not in common use until the 
fourteenth, or even the beginning of the fifteenth century. Scarcely had 
it come into operation, when it worked a great change in the whole 
scheme and practice of war. Before this time it was considered the duty 
of nearly every citizen to be prepared to enter the military service, for the 
purpose either of defending his own country or of attacking others.{ 
Standing armies were entirely unknown; and in their place there existed 
a rude and barbarous militia, always ready for battle, and always unwilling 
to engage in those peaceful pursuits which were then universally despised. 
Nearly every man being a soldier, the military profession, as such, had no 
separate existence; or, to speak more properly, the whole of Europe com- 
posed one great army, in which all other professions were merged. To 
this the only exception was the ecclesiastical profession; but even that 
was affected by the general tendency, and it was not at all uncommon to 
see large bodies of troops led to the field by bishops and abbots, to most 


* The consequences of the invention of gunpowder are considered very superfi- 
cially by Frederick Schlegel, (Lectures on the History of Literature, vol. 1i. pp. 37, 
38,) he § by Dugald Stewart, (Philosophy of the Mind, vol.i. p. 262.) They are ex- 
amined with much greater ability, though by no means exhaustively, in Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. i. pp. 292, 296, 297; Herder’s Ideen zur Geschichte 
der Menschheit, vol. iv. p. 801; Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 470. 

+ From the following authorities it appears impossible to trace it further back 
than the thirteenth century; and it is doubtful whether the Arabs were, as is com- 
monly supposed, the inventors: Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 590; Koch, Tableaw 
des Lévolutions, vol. i. p. 242; Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 1846, vol. ii. p. 
505; Histoire Lit. de la France, vol. xx. p. 286; Thomson's History of Chemistry, 
vol. i. p. 86; Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 841. The statements in Erman’s: 
Siberia, vol. i, pp. 370, 871, are more positive than the evidence we are possessed of 
will justify; but there can be no doubt that a sort of gunpowder was at an early 
period used in China and in other parts of Asia. ‘ 

t Vattel, le Droit des Gens, vol. ii. p. 129; Lingard’s History of England, vol. ii. 
pp. 356, 357. Among the Anglo-Saxons, ‘all free men and proprietors of land, 
except the ministers of religion, were trained to the use of arms, and always held 
ready to take the field at a moment’s warning.” ccleston’s English _—— Pp. 
62. “There was no distinction between the soldier and the citizen.” Palgrave’s. 
Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 200. 

34 
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of whom the arts of war were in those days perfectly familiar.* At all 
events, between these two professions men were necessarily divided: the 
only avocations were war and theology; and if you refused to enter the 
church, you were bound to serve in the army. As a natural consequence, 
every thing of real importance was altogether neglected. There were, 
indeed, many priests and many warriors, many sermons and many battles.f 
But, on the other hand, there was neither trade, nor commerce, nor man- 
ufactures: there was no science, no literature: the useful arts were entirely 
unknown; and even the highest ranks of society were unacquainted, not 
only with the most ordinary comforts, but with the commonest decencies 
of civilized life, 

But so soon as gunpowder came into use, there was laid the foundation 
of a great change. According to the old system, a man had only to pos- 
sess, what he generally inherited from his father, either a sword or a bow, 
and he was ready equipped for the field.{ According to the new system, 
new means were required, and the equipment became more costly and 
more difficult. First, there was the supply of gunpowder;§ then there 





* On these warlike ecclesiastics, compare Grose’s Military Antig. vol. i. pp. 67, 
68; Lingard’s Hist. of England, vol. ii. pp. 26, 183, vol. iii. p. 14; Turner's Hist. of 
England, vol. iv. p. 458, vol. v. pp. 92, 402, 406; Mosheim’s Eccl. History, vol. i. pp. 
173, 198, 241; Crichton’s Scandinavia, Edinb. 1838, vol. i. p. 210. Such opponents 
were the more formidable, because in those happy days it was sacrilege for a lay- 
man to lay hands on a bishop. In 1095 his Holiness the Pope caused a council to 
declare, “Quéd qui apprehenderit episcopum omnino exlex fiat.” A/atthei Paris 
Historia Major, p. 18. As the context contains no limitation of this, it would follow 
that a man became spiritually outlawed if he, even in self-defence, took a bishop 
prisoner. 

+ As Sharon Turner observes of England under the Anglo-Saxon government, 
“war and religion were the absorbing subjects of this period.” Zurner’s History 
of England, vol. iii. p. 263. And a recent scientific historian says of Europe gene- 
rally; “Alle Kiinste und Kenntnisse, die sich nicht auf das edle Kriegs-, Rauf- und 
Raubhandwerk bezogen, waren iiberfliissig und schidlich. Nur etwas Theologie 
war vonnéthen, um die Erde mit dem Himmel zu verbinden.” Winckler, Geschichte 
der Botanik, 1854, p. 56. 

¢ In 1181, Henry II. of England ordered that every man should have either a 
sword or bow; which he was not to sell, but leave to his heir; ‘csteri autem om- 
nes haberent wanbasiam, capellum ferreum, launceam et gladium, vel areum et sa- 
gittas: et prohibuit ne aliquis arma sua venderet vel invadiaret ; sed cim morere- 
tur, daret illa propinquiori heredi suo.” og. de Hov. Annal. n Scriptores post 
Bedam, p. 348, rev. In the reign of Edward I., it was ordered that every man 
possessing land to the value of forty shillings should keep “a sword, bow and 
arrows, and a dagger. ... Those who were to keep bows and arrows might have 
them out of the forest.” Grose’s Military Antiquities, vol. ii. pp. 301, 802, Com- 
pare Geijer’s History of the Swedes, part i. p. 94. Even late in the fifteenth century 
there were at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, “in each from four to five 
thousand scholars, all grown up, carrying swords and bows, and in great part 
gentry.” Sir William Hamilton on the History of Universities, in Hamilton's Phi- 
dosoph. Discussions, p. 414. One of the latest attempts made to revive archery was 
a warrant issued by Elizabeth in 1596, and printed by Mr. Collier in the Egerton 
be ge pp. 217—220, edit. Camden Soe. 1840. In the southwest of England, bows 
and arrows did not finally disappear from the muster-rolls till 1599; and in the 
mean time the musket gained ground. See Yonge’s Diary, edit. Camden Soe. 1848, 

. XVii. 

§ It is stated by many writers that no gunpowder was manufactured in England 
until the reign of Elizabeth. Camden’s Elizabeth, in Kennett’s History, vol. ii. p. 
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was the possession of muskets, which were expensive weapons, and con- 
sidered difficult to manage.* Then, too, there were other contrivances to 
which gunpowder naturally gave rise, such as pistols, bombs, mortars, 
shells, mines and the like.t All these things, by increasing the compli- 
cation of the military art, increased the necessity of discipline and _prac- 
tice; while, at the same time, the change that was being effected in the 
ordinary weapons deprived the great majority of men of the possibility of 
procuring them. To suit these altered circumstances, a new system was 
organized ; and it was found advisable to train up bodies of men for the 
sole purpose of war, and to separate them as much as possible from those 
other employments in which formerly all soldiers were occasionally en- 
gaged. Thus it was that there arose standing armies; the first of which 
were formed in the middle of the fifteenth century,f almost immediately 
after gunpowder was generally known. Thus, too, there arose the custom 
of employing mercenary troops; of which we find a few earlier instances, 
though the practice was not fully established until the latter part of the 
fourteenth century.§ 


888, London, 1719; Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. vi. p. 223, Lord. 1843; 
Grose's Military Antiquities, vol. i. p. 378. But Sharon Turner (History 4, Eng- 
land, vol. vi. pp. 490, 491, Lond, 1839) has shown, from an order of Richard IIL. in 
the Harleian manuscripts, that it was made in England in 1483; and Mr, Eccleston 
(English Antiquities, p. 182, Lond. 1847) states, that the English both made and 
exported it as early as 1411: compare p. 202. At all events, it long remained a 
costly article; and even in the reign of Charles I. I find a complaint of its dearness, 
“whereby the train-bands are much discouraged in their exercising.” Parliament. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 655. In 1686, it appears from the Clarendon Correspondence, vol. i. 
p. 418, that the wholesale price ranged from about £2 10s. to £3 a barrel. On the 
expense of making it in the present century, see Licbig and Kopp’s Reports on 
Chemistry, vol. iii. p. 325, pal 1852. 

* The maskets were such miserable machines that, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, it took a quarter of an hour to charge and fire one. Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, vol. i. p. 8342. Grose (Military Antiquities, vol. i. p. 146, vol. ii. pp. 292, 337) 
says, that the first mention of muskets in England is in 1471; and that rests for 
them did not become obsolete until the reign of Charles [. In the recent edition of 
Beckmann’s History of Inventions, Lond, 1846, vol. ii. p. 535, it is strangely supposed 
that muskets were “ first used at the battle of Pavia.” Compare Daniel, Histoire de 
la Milice, vol. i. p. 464, with Smythe’s Military Discourses, in Ellis’ Original Letters, 
p. 53, edit. Camden Society. 

+ Pistols are said to have been invented early in the sixteenth century. Grose’s 
Military Antig. vol. i. pp. 102, 146. Gunpowder was first ongueee in mining 
towns in 1487. Prescott’s History of Ferdinand and Isqbella, vol. ii. p. 32; Koch, 
Tableau des Révolutions, vol. i. p. 243; Daniel, Histoire de la Milice Frangaise, vol. 
i. p.574. Daniel (Milice Frangaise, vol. i. pp. 580, 581) says, that bombs were not 
invented till 1588; and the same thing is asserted in Biographie Universelle, vol. 
xv. p. 248: but, according to Grose, (Military Antig. vol. i. p. 387,) they are men- 
tioned by Valturinus in 1472. On the general condition of the French artillery in 
the sixteenth century, see Relations des Ambassadeurs Véenetiens, vol. i. pp. 94, 
476, 478, Paris, 1888, 4to.; a curious and valuable publication, There is some 
doubt as to the exact period in which cannons were first known; but they were 
certainly used in war before the middle of the fourteenth century. See Bohlen, das 
alte Indien, vol. ii. p. 63; and Daniel, Histoire de la Milice, vol. i. pp. 441, 442. 

¢ Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 413; Daniel, Hist. de la Milice, vol. i. p. 
210, vol. ii. pp. 491, 493; Cuures de Turgot, vol. viii. p. 228. 

§ The leading facts respecting the employ:ment of mercenary troops are indicated 
with great judgment by Mr. Hallam, in his Middle Ages, vol. 1. pp. 328—337, 
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The importance of this movement was soon seen, by the change it 
effected in the classification of European society. ‘The regular troops 
being, from their discipline, more serviceable against the enemy, and also 
more immediately under the control of the government, it naturally fol- 
lowed that, as their merits became understood, the old militia should fall, 
first into disrepute, then be neglected, and then sensibly diminish. At 
the same time, this diminution in the number of undisciplined soldiers 
deprived the country of a part of its warlike resources, and therefore made 
it necessary to pay more attention to the disciplined ones, and to confine 
them more exclusively to their military duties. Thus it was that a divi- 
sion was first broadly established between the soldier and the civilian; 
and there arose a separate military profession,* which, consisting of a 
comparatively small number of the total amount of citizens, left the re- 
mainder to settle in some other pursuit. In this way, immense bodies 
of men were gradually weaned from their old warlike habits; and being, 
as it were, forced into civil life, their energies became available for the 
general purposes of society, and for the cultivation of those arts of peace 
which had formerly been neglected. The result was, that the European 
mind, instead of being, as heretofore, solely occupied either with war or 
with theology, now struck out into a middle path, and created those great 
branches of knowledge to which modern civilization owes its origin. In 
each successive generation this tendency towards a separate organization 
was more marked; the utility of a division of labor became clearly recog- 
nised; and as by this means knowledge itself advanced, the authority of 
this middle or intellectual class correspondingly increased. Each addition 
to its power lessened the weight of the other two classes, and checked 
those superstitious feelings and that love of war, on which, in an early 
state of society, all enthusiasm is concentrated. The evidence of the 
growth and diffusion of this intellectual principle is so full and decisive 
that it would be possible, by combining all the branches of knowledge, to 
trace nearly the whole of its consecutive steps. At present, it is enough 
to say, that, taking a general view, this third or intellectual class first 
displayed an independent, though still a vague activity, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; that in the sixteenth century this activity, assum- 





* Grose (Military Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 310, 311) says, that until the sixteenth 
century, English soldiers had no professional dress; but “were distinguished by 
badges of their leaders’ arms, similar to those now worn by watermen.” It was 
also early in the sixteenth century that there first arose a separate military litera- 
ture. Daniel, Hist. de la Milice, vol. i. p. 3880: “Les auteurs qui ont écrit en détail 
sur la discipline militaire: or ce n’est guéres que sous Francois I. et sous l'Empereur 
Charles V. que les Italiens, les Frangois, les Espagnols et les Allemans ont commencé 
a écrire sur le sujet.” 

The change from the time when every layman was a soldier is very remarka- 
ble. Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. i. p. 291) says: “ Among the 
civilized nations of modern. Europe it is commonly computed that not more than 
the one-hundredth part of the inhabitants of any country can be employed as 
soldiers, without ruin to the country which pays the expense of their service.” The 
same proportion is given in Sadler's Law of Population, vol. i. p. 292; and in 
G ener et Décadence des Romaines, chap. iii.; (Zuvres de Montesquieu, p. 130: also 
in Sharpe’s History of Egypt, vol. i. p. 105; and in Alison’s History of Europe, vol. 
xii, p. 318. 
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ing a distinct form, showed itself in religious outbreaks; that in the sev- 
enteenth century, its energy, becoming more practical, was turned against 
the abuses of government, and caused a series of rebellions, from which 
hardly any part of Europe escaped; and finally, that in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, it has extended its aim to every department of 
public and private life, diffusing education, teaching legislators, controlling 
kings, and, above all, settling on a sure foundation that supremacy of 
public opinion, to which not only constitutional princes, but even the 
most despotic sovereigns are now rendered strictly amenable. 

These, indeed, are vast questions; and without some knowledge of 
them, no one can understand the present condition of European society, 
or form the least idea of its future prospects. It is, however, sufficient 
that the reader can now perceive the way in which so slight a matter as 
the invention of gunpowder diminished the warlike spirit, by diminishing 
the number of persons to whom the practice of war was habitual. There 
were, no doubt, other and collateral circumstances which tended in the 
same direction; but the use of gunpowder was the most effectual, because, 
by increasing the difficulty and expense of war, it made a separate military 
profession indispensable; and thus, curtailing the action of the military 
spirit, left an overplus, an unemployed energy, which soon found its way 
to the pursuits of peace, infused into them a new life, and began to control 
that lust of conquest, which, though natural to a barbarous people, is the 
great enemy of knowledge, and is the most fatal of those diseased appetites 
by which even civilized countries are too often afflicted. 


II. Pourtricat Economy. 


The second intellectual movement, by which the love of war has been 
lessened, is much more recent, and has not yet produced the whole of its 
natural effects. I allude to the discoveries made by Political Economy ; 
a branch of knowledge with which even the wisest of the ancients had not 
the least acquaintance, but which possesses an importance it would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate, and is, moreover, remarkable, as being the only sub- 
ject immediately connected with the art of government that has yet been 
raised to a science. The practical value of this noble study, though per- 
haps only fully known to the more advanced thinkers, is gradually becom 
ing recognised by men of ordinary education: but even those by whom 
it is understood seem to have paid little attention to the way in which, 
by its influence, the interests of peace, and therefore of civilization, have 
been directly promoted.* The manner in which this has been brought 
about I will endeavor to explain, as it will furnish another argument in 
support of that great principle which I wish to establish. 

It is well known, that, among the different causes of war, commercial 
jealousy was formerly one of the most conspicuous ; and there are numerous 
instances of quarrels respecting the promulgation of some particular tariff, 
or the protection of some favorite manufacture. Disputes of this kind 





* The pacifie tendencies of political economy are touched on very briefly in 
Blanqui, Histoire de Economie Politique, vol. ii. p. 207; and in Twiss’ Progress of 
Political Economy, p. 240. 
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were founded upon the very ignorant, but the very natural notion, that 
the advantages of commerce depend upon the balance of trade, and that 
whatever is gained by one country must be lost by another. It was 
believed that wealth is composed entirely of money; and that it is, there- 
fore, the essential interest of every people to import few commodities and 
much gold. Whenever this was done, affairs were said to be in a sound 
and healthy state; but if this was not done, it was declared that we were 
being drained of our resources, and that some other country was getting 
the better of us, and was enriching itself at our expense.* For this, the 
only remedy was to negotiate a commercial treaty, which should oblige 
the offending nation to take more of our commodities and give us more 
of their gold: if, however, they refused to sign the treaty, it became neces- 
sary to bring them to reason; and for this purpose an armament was fit- 
ted out to attack a people who, by lessening our wealth, had deprived us 
- “’ money by which alone trade could be extended in foreign mar- 
ets. 


This misconception of the true nature of barter was formerly universal ;f 





* This favorite doctrine is illustrated in a curious “ Discourse,” written in 1578, 
and printed in Stow’s London, in which it is laid down, that if our exports exceed 
our imports, we gain by the trade; but that if they are less, we lose. Stow's Lon- 
don, edit. Thoms, 1842, p. 205. Whenever this balance was disturbed, politicians 
were thrown into an agony of fear. In 1620, James I. said, in one of his long 
speeches, “ It’s strange that my Mint hath not gone this eight or nine years: but I 
think the fault of the want of money is the uneven balancing of trade.” Parl. His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 1179: see, also, the debate “ On the Scarcity of Money,” ye. 1194-1196. 
In 1620, the House of Commons, in a state of great alarm, passed a resolution, 
“That the importation of tobacco out of Spain is one reason of the scarcity of money 
in this kingdom.” Parl. Hist. vol. i. p. 1198. In 1627 it was actually argued in 
the House of Commons that the Netherlands were being weakened by their trade 
with the East Indies, because it carried money out of the country! Parl. Hist. vol. 
ii. p. 220. Half a century later the same principle was advocated by Sir William 
Temple in his Letters, and also in his Observations upon the United Provinces. 
Temple's Works, vol. i. p. 175, vol. ii. pp. 117, 118. 

+ In 1672, the celebrated Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord Chancellor, announced 
that the time had come when the English must go to war with the Dutch; for that 
it was “impossible boil should stand upon a balance; and that if we do not master 
their trade, they will ours. They or we must truckle, One must and will give the 
law to the other. There is no compounding, where the contest is for the trade of 
the whole world.” Somers’ Tracts, vol. viii. p. 39. A few months later, still insist- 
ing on the propriety of the war, he gave as one of his reasons, that it “ was neces- 
sary to the trade of England that there should be a fair adjustment of commerce in 
the East Indies.” Parl. Hist. vol. iv. p. 587. In 1701, Stepney, a diplomatist and 
one of the lords of trade, published an essay, strongly insisting on the benefits which 
would accrue to English commerce by a war with France. Somers’ Tracts, vol. xi. 
pp. 199, 217; and he says, p. 205, that one of the consequences of peace with 
France would be “the utter ruin and destruction of our trade.” See, also, in vol. xiii. 
p. 688, the remarks on the policy of William IIL In 1743, Lord Hardwicke, one of 
the most eminent men of his time, said in the House of Lords, “If our wealth is 
diminished, it is time to ruin the commerce of that nation which has driven us from 
the markets of the Continent—by sweeping the seas of their ships, and by blockad- 
ing their ports,”—Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. v. p. 89. 

t In regard to the seventeenth century, see Mill’s History of India, vol. i. pp. 41, 
42. To this I may add, that even Locke had very confused notions respecting the 
use of money in trade. See Hssay on Money, in Locke’s Works, vol. iv.; and in par- 
ticular pp. 9, 10, 12, 20, 21,49—52. Berkeley, profound thinker as he was, fell into 
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and being —— by the ablest politicians, was not only an immediate 
cause of war, but increased those feelings of national hatred by which 
war is encouraged ; each country thinking that it had a direct interest in 
diminishing the wealth of its neighbors.* In the seventeenth, or even 
late in the sixteenth century, there were, indeed, one or two eminent 
thinkers who exposed some of the fallacies upon which this opinion was 
based.t But their arguments found no favor with those politicians by 
whom European affairs were then administered. It is doubtful if they 
were known; and it is certain that, if known, they were despised by 
statesmen and legislators, who, from the constancy of their practical occu- 
pations, cannot be supposed to have sufficient leisure to master each new 
discovery that is successively made; and who in consequence are, as a 
body, always in the rear of their age. The result was, that they went 
blundering on in the old track, believing that no commerce could flourish 
without their interference, troubling that commerce by repeated and 
harassing regulations, and taking for granted that it was the duty of 
every government to benefit the trade of their own people by injuring the 
trade of others.f 


the same errors, and assumes the necessity of maintaining the balance of trade and 
lessening our imports in proportion as we lessen our exports. See the Querist, Nos, 
xeix. elxi. in Berkeley's Works, vol. ii. pp. 246, 250: see, aiso, his proposal for a 
sumptuary law in Essay towards preventing the Ruin of Great Britain, in Works, 
vol. ii, p. 190. The economical views of Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, livre xx. 
chap. xii. in Quvres, p. 353) are as hopelessly wrong; while Vattel (Droit des Gena, 
vol. i, pp. 111, 117, 118, 206) goes out of his way to praise the mischievous inter- 
ference of the English government, which he recommends as a pattern to other 
states, 

* The Earl of Bristol, a man of.some ability, told the House of Lords in 1642 
that it was a great advantage to England for other countries to go to war with each 
other; because by that means we should get their money, or, as he called it, their 
“wealth.” See his speech, in Parl. History, vol. ii. pp. 1274—1279. 

+ Serra, who wrote in 1613, is said to have been the first to prove the absurdity 
of discouraging the exportation of the precious metals. See 7wiss on the Progress 
of Political Economy, pp. 8, 12, 13. But I believe that the earliest approach to- 
wards modern economical discoveries is a striking essay published in 1581, and 
ascribed to William Stafford. It will be found in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. ix. 
pp. 139—192, edit. Park, 1812; and the title Brief Conceipt of English Pollicy, gives 
an inadequate idea of what is, on the whole, the most important work on the theory 
of politics which had then appeared; since the author not only displays an insight 
into the nature of price and value, such as no previous thinker possessed, but he 
points out clearly the causes of that system of enclosures which is the leading eco- 
nomical fact in the reign of Elizabeth, and is intimately connected with the rise of 
the poor-laws. Some account of this essay is given by Dr. Twiss; but the original 
is easily accessible, and should be read by every student of English history. Among 
other heretical propositions it recommends free trade in corn. 

¢ In regard to the interference of the English legislature, it is stated by Mr. 
M‘Culloch, (Polit. Econ. p. 259,) on the authority of a committee of the House of 
Commons, that before the year 1820, “no fewer than two thousand laws with re- 
spect to commerce had been passed at different periods.” . It may be confidently 
asserted, that every one of those laws was an unmitigated evil, sinee no trade, and 
indeed no interest of any kind, can be protected by government without inflicting 
immeasurably greater loss upon the unprotected interests and trades; while if the 
protection is universal, the loss will be universal. Some striking instances of the 
absurd laws which have been passed respecting trade, are collected in Barrington’s 
Observations on the Statutes, pp. 279—285. Indeed, it was considered necessary that 
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But in the eighteenth century, a long course of events, which I shall 
hereafter trace, prepared the way for a spirit of improvement and a desire 
for reform, of which the world had then seen no example. This great 
movement displayed its energy in every department of knowledge; and 
now it was that a successful attempt was first made’ to raise Political 
Economy to a science, by discovering the laws which regulate the creation 
and diffusion of wealth. In the year 1776, Adam Smith published his 
Wealth of Nations ; which, looking at its ultimate results, is probably 
the most important book that has ever been written, and is certainly the 
most valuable contribution ever made by a single man towards establish- 
ing the principles on which government should be based. In this great 
work the old theory of protection, as applied to commerce, was destroyed 
in nearly all its parts ;* the doctrine of the balance of trade was not only 
attacked, but its falsehood was demonstrated; and innumerable absurdi- 
ties, which had been accumulating for ages, were suddenly swept away.t 

If the Wealth of Nations had appeared in any preceding century, it 
would have shared the fate of the great works of Stafford and Serra; and 
although the principles which it advocated would no doubt have excited 
the attention of speculative thinkers, they would, in all probability, have 
agate no effect on practical politicians, or at all events, would only 

ve exercised an indirect and precarious influence. But the diffusion of 
knowledge had now become so general, that even our ordinary legislators 
were in some degree prepared for these great truths, which, in a former 
period, they would have despised as idle novelties. The result was, that 
the doctrines of Adam Smith soon found their way into the House of 
Commons ;{ and, being adopted by a few of the leading members, were 
listened to with astonishment by that great assembly, whose opinions 
were mainly regulated by the wisdom of their ancestors, and who were 
loth to believe that any thing could be discovered by the moderns which 
was not already known to the ancients. But it is in vain that such men 
as these always set themselves up to resist the pressure of advancing 
knowledge. No great truth, which has once been found, has ever after- 





every parliament should do something in this way; and Charles IL, in one of his 

speeches, says, “I pray, contrive any good short bills which may improve the 

industry of the nation . . . . and so God bless your councils.” Parl. Hist. vol. iv. 

p. 291. ry age the remarks on the fishery-trade, in Somers’ Tracts, vol. xii. p. 33. 
a 


* To this the only exception of any moment is the view taken of the usury laws, 
which Jeremy Bentham has the honor of demolishing. 

+ Before Adam Smith, the principal merit is due to Hume; but the works of that 
profound thinker were too fragmentary to produce much effect. Indeed Hume, 
notwithstanding his vast powers, was inferior to Smith in comprehensiveness as well 
as in industry. 

¢ The first notice I have observed of the Wealth of Nations in Parliament is in 
1783; and between then and the end of the century it is referred to several times, 
and latterly with increasing frequency. See Parliamentary History, vol. xxiii. p. 
1152, vol. xxvi. pp. 481, 1035, vol. xxvii. p. 385, vol. xxix. pp. 834, 905, 982, 1065, 
vol. xxx. pp. 330, 333, vol. xxxii. p. 2, vol. xxxiii. pp. 358, 386, 522, 548, 549, 563, 
774, 777, 778, 822, 323, 824, 825, 827, 1249, vol. xxxiv. pp. 11, 97, 98, 141, 142, 304, 
473, 850, 901, 902, 903. It is possible that one or two passages may have been 
overlooked; but I believe that these are the only instances of Adam Smith being 
referred to during seventeen years. From a passage in Pellew's Life of Sidmouth, 
wol. i. p. 51, it appears that even Addington was talkies Adam Smith in 1787. 
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wards been lost; nor has any important discovery yet been made which 
has not eventually carried every thing before it. Even so, the principles 
of free trade, as demonstrated by Adam Smith, and ali the consequences 
which flow from them, were vainly struggled against by the most over- 
whelming majorities of both Houses of Parliament. Year by year the 
great truth made its way; always advancing, never receding.* The 
majority was at first deserted by a few men of ability, then by ordinary 
men, then it became a minority, then even the minority began to dwin- 
dle; and at the present day, eighty years after the publication of Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, there is not to be found any one of tolerable educa- 
tion who is not ashamed of holding opinions which, before the time of 
Adam Smith, were universally received. 

Such is the way in which great thinkers control the affairs of men, and 
by their discoveries regulate the march of nations. And truly the history 
of this one triumph alone should be enough to repress the presumption 
of statesmen and legislators, who so exaggerate the importance of their 
craft as to ascribe great results to their own shifting and temporary con- 
trivances, For, whence did they derive that knowledge, of which they 
are always ready to assume the merit? How did they obtain their opin- 
ions? How did they get at their principles? These are the elements of 
their success; and these they can only learn from their masters—from 
those great teachers, who, moved by the inspiration of genius, fertilize the 
world with their discoveries. Well may it be said of Adam Smith, and 
said too without fear of contradiction, that this solitary Scotchman has, 
by the publication of one single work, contributed more towards the hap- 
piness of man, than has been effected by the united abilities of all the 
statesmen and legislators of whom history has preserved an authentic ac- 
count. 

Export of Precious Metals.—The result of these great discoveries I am 
not here concerned to examine, except so far as they aided in diminishing 
the energy of the warlike spirit. And the way in which they effected 
this may be easily stated. As long as it was generally believed that the 
wealth of a country consists of its gold, it was of course also believed that 
the sole object of trade is to increase the influx of the precious metals: it 
therefore became natural that government should be expected to take 
measures by which such influx could be secured. This, however, could 
only be done by draining other countries of their gold; a result which 
they, for precisely the same reasons, strenuously resisted. The conse- 
quence was, that any idea of real reciprocity was impossible: every 
commercial treaty was an attempt made by one nation to outwit an- 


* In 1797, Pulteney, in one of his financial speeches, appealed to ‘‘the authority 
of Dr. Smith, who, it was well said, would persuade the present generation and 
govern the next,” Parl. Hist. vol. xxxiii. p. 778. In 1818, Dugald Stewart (Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, vol. ii. p. 472) announced that the doctrine of free 
trade “has now, I believe, become the prevailing creed of thinking men al) over 
Europe.” And in 1816, Ricardo said, “ The reasoning by which the liberty of trade 
is supported is so powerful, that it is daily obtaining converts, It is with pleasure 
that I see the progress which this great principle is making amongst those whom 
we should have expected to cling the longest to old prejudices.” Proposals for an 
Economical Currency, in Ricardo’s Works, p. 407. 
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other;* every new tariff was a declaration of hostility; and that which 
ought to be the most peaceable of all pursuits, became one of the causes 
of those national jealousies and national animosities by which war is 
mainly promoted.t But when it was once clearly understood that gold 
and silver are not wealth, but are merely the representatives of wealth; 
when men began to see that wealth itself solely consists in the value 
which skill and labor can add to the raw material, and that money is of 
no possible use to a nation except to measure and circulate their riches; 
when these great truths were recognised, all the old notions respecting 
the balance of trade and the supreme importance of the precious metals, 
at once fell to the ground. These enormous errors being dispersed, the 
true theory of barter was easily worked out. It was perceived, that if 
commerce is allowed to be free, its advantages will be shared by every 
country which engages in it; that, in the absence of monopoly, the bene- 
fits of trade are of necessity reciprocal; and that, so far from depending 
on the amount of gold received, they simply arise from the facility with 
which a nation gets rid of those commodities which it can produce most 
cheaply, and receives in return those commodities which it could only 
produce at a great expense, but which the other nation can, from the skill 
of its workmen, or from the bounty of nature, afford to supply at a lower 
rate. From this it followed, that, in a mercantile point of view, it would 
be as absurd to attempt to impoverish a people with whom we trade, as 
it would be in a tradesman to wish for the insolvency of a rich and fre- 
quent customer. The result is, that the commercial spirit, which formerly 
was often warlike, is now invariably pacific. And although it is perfectly 


" 





* Sir Theodore Janson, in his General Maxims of Trade, published in 1713, lays 
it down as a principle universally recognised, that “ All the nations of Europe seem 
to strive who shall outwit one another in point of trade; and they concur in this 
maxim, That the less they consume of foreign commodities, the better it is for them.” 
Somers’ Tracts, vol. xiii. p. 292. Thus, too, in a Dialogue between an Englishman and 
a Dutchman, published in 1700, the Dutchman is represented as boasting that his 
government had “forced treaties of commerce exclusive to all other nations.”— 
Somers’ Tracts, vol. xi. p. 376. This is the system of “ narrow selfishness” denounced 
by Dr. Story, in his noble work, Conflict of Laws, 1841, p. 82. 

+ “It cannot, indeed, be denied, that mistaken views of commerce, like those so 
frequently entertained of religion, have been the cause of many wars and of much 
bloodshed.” M°Culloch’s Principles of Political Economy, p. 140. See, also, pp. 37, 
38: “It has made each nation regard the welfare of its neighbors as incompatible 
with its own; hence the reciprocal desire of injuring and impoverishing each other; 
and hence that spirit of commercial rivalry which has been the immediate or re- 
mote cause of the greater number of modern wars.” 

¢ On the rapid diffusion during the present century of the principles worked out 
by the economists, compare Laing’s Sweden, pp. 356-358, with a note to the last 
edition of Malthus on Population, 1826, vol. ii. pp. 854, 355. 

§ “The feelings of rival tradesmen, prevailing among nations, overruled for cen- 
turies all sense of the general community of advantage which commercial countries 
derive from the prosperity of one another; and that commercial spirit, which is now 
one of the strongest obstacles to wars, was during a certain period of European his- 
tory their principal cause.” Jill's Political Heonomy, 1849, vol. ii. p. 221. This 
great change in the feelings of the commercial classes did not begin before the pres- 
ent century, and has not been visible to ordinary observers until the last five-and- 
twenty or thirty years; but it was foretold in a remarkable passage written by 
Herder in 1787; see his Jdeen zur Geschichte, vol. iii. pp. 292, 293. 
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true that not one merchant out of a hundred is familiar with the argu- 
ments on which these commercial discoveries are founded, that does not 
prevent the effect which the discoveries themselves produce on his own 
mind. The mercantile class is, like every other, acted upon by causes 
which only a few members of that class are able to perceive. Thus, for 
instance, of all the innumerable opponents of protection, there are very 
few indeed who can give valid reasons to justify their opposition. But 
this does not prevent the opposition from taking place. For an immense 
majority of men always follow with implicit submission the spirit of their 
own time; and the spirit of the times is merely its knowledge, and the 
direction that knowledge takes. As in the ordinary avocations of daily 
life every one is benefited in the increase of his comforts and of his 
general security by the progress of many arts and sciences, of which, per- 
haps, he does not even know the name, just so is the mercantile class ben- 
efited by those great economical discoveries which, in the course of two 
generations, have already effected a complete change in the commercial 
legislation of this country, and which are now operating slowly, but stead- 
ily, upon those other European states, where, public opinion being less 
powerful, it is more difficult to establish great truths and extirpate old 
abuses. While, therefore, it is perfectly true, that among merchants, a 
comparatively small number are acquainted with political economy, it is 
not the less true that they owe a large part of their wealth to the political 
economists; who, by removing the obstacles with which the ignorance of 
successive governments had impeded trade, have now settled on a solid 
foundation that commercial prosperity which is by no means the least of 
our national glories. Most assuredly is it also true, that this same intel- 
lectual movement has lessened the chance of war, by ascertaining the 
principles which ought to regulate our commercial relations with foreign 
countries; by proving, not only the inutility, but the positive mischief, 
caused by interfering with them; and finally, by exploding those long- 
established errors, which, inducing men to believe that nations are the 
natural enemies of each other, encouraged those evil feelings, and fostered 
those national jealousies, to the strength of which the military spirit owed 
no small share of its former influence. 


III. Stream anp CoMMERCE. 


The third great cause by which the love of war has been weakened is 
the way in which discoveries respecting the application of steam to the 
purposes of travelling have facilitated the intercourse between different 
countries, and thus aided in destroying that ignorant contempt which one 
nation is too apt to feel for another. Thus, for instance, the miserable 
and impudent falsehoods which a large class of English writers formerly 
directed against the morals and private character of the French, and, to 
_ their shame be it said, even against the chastity of French women, tended 
not a little to embitter the angry feelings then existing between the two 
first countries of Europe; irritating the English against French vices, 
irritating the French against English calumnies. In the same way there 
was a time when every honest Englishman firmly believed that he could 
beat ten Frenchmen: a class of beings whom he held in sovereign con- 
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tempt, as a lean and stunted race, who drank claret instead of brandy, 
who lived entirely on frogs; miserable infidels, who heard mass every 
Sunday, who bowed down before idols, and who even worshipped the 
Pope. On the other hand, the French were taught to despise us, as 
rude, unlettered barbarians, without either taste or humanity; surly, ill- 
conditioned men, living in an unhappy climate, where a perpetual fog, 
only varied by rain, prevented the sun from ever being seen; suffering 
from so deep and inveterate a melancholy that physicians had called it 
the English spleen; and, under the influence of this cruel malady, con- 
stantly committing suicide, particularly in November, when we were well 
known to hang and shoot ourselves by thousands.* 

Whoever has looked much into the older literature of France and 
England, knows that these were the opinions which the two first nations 
of Europe, in the ignorance and simplicity of their hearts, held respecting 
each other. But the progress of improvement, by bringing the two coun- 
tries into close and intimate contact, has dissipated these foolish preju- 
dices, and taught each people to admire, and, what is still more impor- 
tant, to respect each other. And the greater the contact, the greater the 
respect. For, whatever theologians may choose to assert, it is certain 
that mankind at large has far more virtue than vice, and that in every 
country good actions are more frequent than bad ones. Indeed, if this 
were otherwise, the preponderance of evil would long since have destroyed 
the human race, and not even have left a single man to lament the degen- 
eracy of his species. An additional proof of this is the fact, that the 
more nations associate with each other, and the more they see and know 
of their fellow-creatures, the more quickly do ancient enmities disappear. 
This is because an enlarged experience proves that mankind is not so 
radically bad as we from our infancy are taught to believe. But if vices 
were really more frequent than virtues, the result would be, that the 
increasing amalgamation of society would increase our bad opinion of 
others; because, though we may love our own vices, we do not generally 
love the vices of our neighbors. So far, however, is this from being the 
actual consequence, that it has always been found, that those whose ex- 
tensive knowledge makes them best acquainted with the general course 
of human actions, are precisely those who take the most favorable view 
of them. The greatest observer and the most profound thinker is inva- 
riably the most lenient judge. It is the solitary misanthrope, brooding 
over his fancied wrongs, who is most prone to depreciate the good quali- 
ties of our nature and exaggerate its bad ones, Or else it is some foolish 
and ignorant monk, who, dreaming away his existence in an idle solitude, 
flatters his own vanity by denouncing the vices of others; and thus de- 


* That there are more suicides in gloomy weather than in fine weather, used 
always to be taken for granted, and was a favorite topic with the French wits, who 
were never weary of expatiating on our love of self-murder, and on the relation 
between it and our murky climate. Unfortunately for such speculations, the fact is 
exactly opposite to what is generally supposed, and we have decisive evidence that 
there are more suicides in summer than in winter. See Quetelet sur [’ Homme, vol. 
ii, pp. 152, 158; Tissot de la Manie du Suicide, Paris, 1840, pp. 50, 149, 150; Jour- 
nal of Statistical Society, vol. i. p. 102; Winslow's Anatomy of Suicide, 1840, pp. 131, 
132; Hawkins’ Medical Statistics, p. 170. 
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claiming against the enjoyments of life, revenges himself on that society 
from which, by his own superstition, he is excluded. These are the sort 
of men who insist most strongly on the corruption of our nature, and on 
the degeneracy into which we have fallen. The enormous evils which 
such opinions have brought about is well understood by those who have 
studied the history of countries in which fhey are, and have been, most 
prevalent. Hence it is that, among the innumerable benefits derived 
from advancing knowledge, there are few more important than those 
improved facilities of communication,* which, by increasing the frequency 
with which nations and individuals are brought into contact, have, to an 
extraordinary extent, corrected their prejudices, raised the opinion which 
each forms of the other, diminished their mutual hostility, and thus dif- 
fusing a more favorable view of our common nature, have stimulated us 
to develop those boundless resources of the human understanding, the 
very existence of which it was once considered almost a heresy to assert. 

This is precisely what has occurred in modern Europe. The French 
and English people have, by the mere force of increased contact, learned 
to think more favorably of each other, and to discard that foolish con- 
tempt in which both nations formerly indulged. In this, as in all cases, 
the better one civilized country is acquainted with another, the more it 
will find to respect and to imitate. For of all the causes of national ha- 
tred, ignorance is the most powerful. When you increase the contact, 
you remove the ignorance, and thus you diminish the hatred.t This is 
the true bond of charity; and it is worth all the lessons which moralists 
and divines are able to teach. They have pursued their vocation for cen- 
turies, without producing the least effect in lessening the frequency of 
war. But it may be said, without the slightest exaggeration, that every 
new railroad which is laid down, and every fresh steamer which crosses 
the Channel, are additional guarantees for the preservation of that long 
and unbroken peace which, during forty years, has knit together the for- 
tunes and the interests of the two most civilized nations of the earth. 

I have thus, so far as my knowledge will permit, endeavored to indicate 
the causes which have diminished religious persecution and war; the two 
greatest evils with which men have yet contrived to afflict their fellow- 
creatures. The causes of the decline of the warlike spirit I have exam- 
ined at considerable, and, perhaps, to some readers, at tedious length; 


* Respecting which I will only mention one fact, in regard to our own country. 
By the returns of the Board of Trade, it appears that the passengers annually trav- 
elling by railway amounted in 1842 to nineteen millions; but in 1852 they had in- 
creased to more than eighty-six millions. Journal of Statistical Society, vol. xvi. p. 
292. 

+ Of this Mr. Stephens (in his valuable work, Central America, vol. i. pp. 247— 
248) relates an interesting instance in the case of that remarkable man Carrera: 
“Tudeed, in no particular had he changed more than in his opinion of foreigners; a 
happy illustration of the effect of personal intercourse in breaking down prejudices 
against individuals or classes.” Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, p. 195) says: 
“Those who have known the Indians longest, have always the best opinion of 
them; but this is rather a compliment to human nature than to them, since it is true 
of every other people.” Compare an instructive passage in Darwin’s Journal of Re- 
a p. 421, with Burdach, Traité de Physiologie comme Science d’ Observation, 
vol. ii. p. 61. 
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and the result of that examination has been, that the decline is owing to 
the increase of the intellectual classes, to whom the military classes are 
necessarily antagonistic. In pushing the inquiry a little deeper, we have, 
by still further analysis, ascertained the existence of three vast, though 
subsidiary causes, by which the general movement has been accelerated. 
These are—the invention of gunpowder, the discoveries of political 
economy and the discovery of improved means of locomotion. Such 
are the three great modes or channels by which the progress of know- 
ledge has weakened the old warlike spirit; and the way in which they 
have effected this has, I trust, been clearly pointed out. The facts and 
arguments which I have brought forward, have, I can conscientiously say, 
been subjected to careful and repeated scrutiny; and I am quite unable 
to see on what possible ground their accuracy is to be impugned. That 
they will be disagreeable to certain classes, I am well aware; but the 
unpleasantness of a statement is hardly to be considered a proof of its 
falsehood. The sources from which the evidence has been derived are 
fully indicated; and the arguments, I hope, fairly stated. And from 
them there results a most important conclusion. From them we are 
bound to infer, that the two oldest, greatest, most inveterate and most 
widely-spread evils which have ever been known, are constantly, though, 
on the whole, slowly, diminishing; and that their diminution has been 
effected, not at all by moral feelings nor by moral teachings, but solely 
by the activity of the human intellect, and by the inventions and discoy- 
eries which, in a long course of successive ages, man has been able to 
make. 

Since, then, in the two most important phenomena which the progress 
of society presents, the moral laws have been steadily and invariably sub- 
ordinate to the intellectual laws, there arises a strong presumption that in 
inferior matters the same process has been followed. To prove this in 
its full extent, and thus raise the presumption to an absolute certainty, 
would be to write, not an introduction to history, but the history itself. 
The reader must, therefore, be satisfied for the present with what, I am 
conscious, is merely an approach towards demonstration; and the com- 
plete demonstration must necessarily be reserved for the future volumes 
of this work: in which I pledge myself to show that the progress 
Europe has made from barbarism to civilization is entirely due to its 
intellectual activity; that the leading countries have now, for some cen- 
turies, advanced sufficiently far to shake off the influence of those physi- 
cal agencies by which, in an earlier state, their career might have been 
troubled; and that, although the moral agencies are still powerful, and 
still cause occasional disturbances, these are but aberrations, which, if we 
compare long periods of time, balance each other, and thus in the total 
amount entirely disappear. So that, in a great and comprehensive view, 
the changes in every civilized people are, in the aggregate, dependent 
solely on three things: first on the amount of knowledge possessed by 
their ablest men; secondly, on the direction which that knowledge takes, 
that is to say, the sort of subjects to which it refers; thirdly, and above 
all, on the extent to which the knowledge is diffused, and the freedom 
with which it pervades all classes of society. 

These are the three great movers of every civilized country; and 
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although their operation is frequently disturbed by the vices or the vir- 
tues of powerful individuals, such moral feelings correct each other, and 
the average of long periods remains unaffected. Owing to causes of 
which we are ignorant, the moral qualities do, no doubt, constantly vary ; 
so that in one man, or perhaps even in one generation, there will be an 
excess of good intentions, in another an excess of bad ones. But we 
have no reason to think that any permanent change has been effected in 
the proportion which those who naturally possess good intentions bear to 
those in whom bad ones seem to be inherent. In what.may be called 
the innate and original morals of mankind, there is, so far as we are 
aware, no progress. Of the different passions with which we are born, 
some are more prevalent at one time, some at another; but experience 
teaches us that, as they are always antagonistic, they are held in balance 
by the force of their own opposition. The activity of one motive is cor- 
rected by the activity of another. For to every vice there is a corre- 
sponding virtue. Cruelty is counteracted by benevolence; sympathy is 
excited by suffering; the injustice of some provokes the charity of 
others; new evils are met by new remedies, and even the most enormous 
offences that have ever been known have left behind them no permanent 
impression. The desolation of countries and the slaughter of men are 
losses which never fail to be repaired, and at the distance of a few centu- 
ries every vestige of them is effaced. The gigantic crimes of Alexander 
or Napoleon become, after a time, void of effect, and the affairs of the 
world return to their former level. This is the ebb and flow of history, 
the perpetual flux to which, by the laws of our nature, we are subject. 
Above all this, there is a far higher movement; and as the tide rolls on, 
now advancing, now receding, there is, amid its endless fluctuations, one 
thing, and one alone, which endures forever. The actions of bad men 
produce only temporary evil, the actions of good men only temporary 
good; and eventually the good and the evil altogether subside, are neu- 
tralized by the subsequent generations, absorbed by the incessant move- 
ment of future ages. But the discoveries of great men never leave us; 
they are immortal, they contain those eternal truths which survive the 
shock of empires, outlive the struggles of rival creeds, and witness the 
decay of successive religions, All these have their different measures 
and their different standards; one set of opinions for one age, another 
set for another. They pass away like a dream; they are as the fabric of 
a vision, which leaves not a rack behind. The discoveries of genius 
alone remain: it is to them we owe all that we now have, they are for all 
ages ayd all times; never young, and never old, they bear the seeds of 
their own life; they flow on in a perennial and undying stream; they are 
essentially cumulative, and giving birth to the additions which they sub- 
sequently receive, they thus influence the most distant posterity, and 
after the lapse of centuries produce more effect than they were able to do 
even at the moment of their promulgation. 
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CALCULATION OF INTEREST. 


Cuar.sston, 8. C., Oct. 11, 1859. 


To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine : 

Dear Sir,—Observing a short rule for computing interest in the October 
number of your valuable periodical, I submit the following, which will be 
found to have less complicity and more easy of calculation. 


Rute. 
Multiply 72 principal by 73 days, cutting off one figure to right, 


EXAMPLES. 


$100 for 33 days. 
4)100 = 4)33 


50 il 
50 
55.0 cents. 
For months and days, take all the months and 73 days. 


$100 for 4 years, 4 months, 12 days, at six per cent. 
—- 12 —_ 
50 4 
524 
50 


26.20.0=—=$26,29,. 
1 also send you a short rule for investing checks at any rate. 


Rue. 


To invest at 4 per cent, premium, divide by 201. 
“ sé 4 “ “ “ 401. 


EXAMPLE. 
Invest $9,937 44 at 4 premium. 
9,937 44-+-201—$49 44 
9,937 44—49 44—$9,888. 
Proor. ; 
2)9888 
49.44==} per cent. premium. 


Booxk-KEEPER. 





American Commerce, Currency, &c. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE, CURRENCY AND PRICES, FOR 
SEVENTY YEARS. 


We have received the prospectus of a work now being compiled by 
Mr. Joun V. Yarmay, of this city. We quote from it: 

“It is proposed to publish a series of tables, with mathematical illus- 
trations, in the form of diagrams, showing the course of commerce and 
currency for each year, so far as reliable statistics can be obtained, since 
1790; the prices of a few leading commodities, the rates of foreign ex- 
change, &e. It is proposed, also, to add to the tables and illustrations a 
condensed historical record of the leading events in financial, commercial 
and industrial progress, as exhibited in the phenomena prevalent in those ' 
cycles of speculation, revulsion, inflation and panic through which the 
country has passed during the seventy years. The data thus furnished, in 
aform to be easily and readily understood by every person conversant 
with business pursuits, it is believed will be found useful in assisting the 
formation of correct judgments as to the future progress of the country, 
if they do not aid in pointing out the consequences of any given condi- 
tion of fiuancial or commercial affairs; and the data having been collected 
from original manuscripts and the most authentic sources, it is hoped the 
work may be found a standard one for reference.” 

The tables for cach of the seventy years embrace the following: 

Ratios of revenue, United States government ; expenditures of the United 
States government; tonnage, imports, exports; foreign merchandise con- 
sumed to the population, annually, since 1790. 

Ratios of exports, exclusive of specie; imports, exclusive of specie; 
foreign merchandise consumed, exclusive of specie ; specie imported ; specie 
exported; exports of breadstuffs and provisions; exports of cotton, to- 
bacco and rice, to the population, annually, since 1821. 

tatios of specie in the banks; deposits and circulation of the banks, 
and specie in bank; to the deposits and circulation. Specie in bank, 
compared to the value of foreign merchandise consumed, so far as the 
facts can be obtained, annually, since 1811. 

Ratios of specie in bank to the deposits and circulation, in each State , 
separately, in the years 1854 to 1859. 

New-York City—quarterly or weekly statements of the banks sinc, 
1855, showing in parallel columns, Ist, capital of the banks; 2d, net 
profits undivided; 3d, loans; 4th, deposits and circulation; 5th, specie: 
6th, ratio of specie to deposits and circulation; 7th, ratio of specie to the 
population; 8th, price of cotton; 9th, imports of dry goods and general 
merchandise ; 10th, exchange on London; 11th, exchange on Paris; 12th, 
price of flour. 

; = of the daily exchanges of the New-York banks to the specie on 
vand, 

Value or price of the real or personal property in the city of New~ 
York, and the ratio to each inhabitant, since 1804, 

35 
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The diagrams embrace the following : 

— merchandise consumed, to each person of the population, since 
1790. 

Specie in bank to the population. 

Specie in bank to the deposits and circulation. 

Specie in bank, compared to the value of foreign merchandise consumed 
in the years 1834 to 1859. 

Ratio of specie in the New-York banks, to deposits and circulation, 
weekly, from January 6th, 1855. 

Ratio of specie in New-York banks, to the population, weekly, from 
January 6th, 1855. 

Rates of deposits and circulation of the banks to the population. 

The subscription price has been fixed at not less than $3, nor more 
than $5, payable on delivery. The names of subscribers to the work 
will be inserted in the publication, if sent in before the 31st of January, 
1860. Persons wishing to subscribe can forward their names to the 
Editor of the Banxers’ MaGazine, 162 Pearl-street, New-York. The 
edition will be limited to 500 copies. 


THE FULTON BANK CASE. 


Ir is sometimes desirable to give outside views of local affairs. We 
therefore re-publish, as worthy of perusal, the following remarks of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, in the recent bank case in our city: 

No one can read the account of the recent fraud on the Fulton Bank, 
without being struck with the complete recklessness with which the de- 
faulting clerk carried on his operations. The abstraction of money at 
such a rate from the funds of a bank, where the number of officers and 
the close relations of their respective duties multiply the chances of detec- 
tion, was of itself a sufficiently hazardous proceeding; and one which the 
offender, it seems, could hardly have hoped to carry on very long without 
discovery. But his careless desperation was not satisfied with this. The 
proceeds of his crime he spent upon exciting and degrading pleasures 
with the most extravagant desperation. An elegant house, fine furniture, 
fast horses and costly equipages were purchased and used with a bold defi- 
ance of all risks of discovery. He did not hesitate, when it suited his 
pleasure, to appear in public in the most exposed situation, surrounded by 
the evidence of his guilt, and so went on seemingly without a thought of 
the consequences, 

It seems to us that in this case, as in so many others, the recklessness 
of the offender had its usual accompaniment in the carelessness of the em- 
ployer. We do not know to what cause the first step in Lane’s career 
may have been due, but it is clear that his course was facilitated and en- 
couraged by the laxity with which the officers of the bank watched the 
conduct of those in their employ. The whole case, we think, teaches the 
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same lesson which is so frequently to be drawn from the history of these 
great frauds, that the utmost vigilance should be used by those at the head 
of moneyed institutions, and in fact by all who employ others in places of 
trust, not only as a measure of safety for those whose property is at risk, but 
as a duty to those left in charge of it. It is every man’s right to be saved 
from all unnecessary temptation, just as much as it is his duty to resist it; 
and if those who are bound to secure this right to others neglect their own 
duty, they must not be surprised if over-tempted servants sometimes neglect 
theirs also, 

The directors of the institution in which this young man was employed 
have certainly no reason to feel flattered by his estimate of their penetra- 
tion or vigilance. Reckless as he was, it is impossible to suppose that he 
did not expect to avoid detection long enough to repay him for the final 
retribution. Unless we suppose him to have acted with such folly as 
borders upon insanity, we must believe that he counted upon the blindness 
of his employers to allow him some time for his guilty enjoyments before 
the final discovery. And he was not mistaken in his calculations. He 
pursued his wild career for a time unchecked, and when detection came, 
it was not due to any of those who had the chief interest in the superin- 
tendence of the bank, but to his father, the cashier. The directors slept 
quietly until this unhappy father informed them that his own son had be- 
trayed their confidence. They were not left without a warning of the work 
which was going on. It seems that some of the directors had met Lang 
in public, and had remarked upon the impossibility of his meeting such 
expenses with a salary of only one thousand dollars; but if they entertained 
any definite suspicions, they were quieted by an idle tale about his income 
as agent for some firm in New-Jersey. 

It would be a very easy thing to find other illustrations of the blame 
which rests upon careless employers, even without going out of our own 
city, but we do not care to rehearse the painful record of broken faith and 
ruined character. The lesson has been taught in many an instance, with 
an emphasis which ought not to be forgotten, and which is not forgotten, 
unless it be by those whose chief interest it is to remember it. But like so 
many other lessons of duty as well as of prudence, it is never thoroughly 
learned, and is often overlooked until too late to save the great interests at 
stake, and too late to save the community from the shock of new expo- 
sures of fraud. 


New-York anp Erte Ratt-Roap Boyps.—Application has been made to Comptrol- 
ler Cuurcu, by the holders of the first mortgage bonds of the New-York and 
Erie Rail-Road, to advertise and sell the road for non-payment of interest. The 
Comptroller has placed the demand in the hands of Attorney-General Trematy, who 
will proceed at once, under the act of 1845, to foreclose and sell the road with all 
its appurtenances. 

Prior to 1845, the State had made a loan of $3,000,000 to the New-York and 
Erie Road. By a law of that year, the State released its lien in the following man- 
ner: the road was authorized to issue $3,000,000 of new bonds, which the State was 
to take in full of its former loan, and assign from time to time to the company, on 
the expenditure by it of certain specified sums in the construction of the road 
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HISTORY OF TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 


Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
inquire respecting. the expediency of establishing Tribunals of Com- 
merce, or of otherwise improving the Administration of Justice in 
Causes relating to Commercial Disputes. 


THE committee was appointed on the 4th May, 1858, and it consisted 
of Messrs. Ayrton, Bucuanan, Co.iier, Cross, Josepo Ewart, Rivtey, 
Pavitt, Scoiterrerp, Garp, Lyatt, Hankey, Heyry Gore Laneron, 
Joun Beysamin Smitu, Biaxe and Basis Woopp. 

The committee reported, on the 12th July, 1858, that they have pro- 
ceeded to take evidence on the subject referred to them, and have had the 
advantage of hearing the systems of Tribunals of Commerce, as established 
in foreign countries, most fully laid before them, by witnesses competent, 
from their knowledge and experience, to speak on the subject. They were 
not, however, prepared, upon the evidence as yet taken, to express any 
opinion on the expediency of establishing similar institutions in this coun- 
try; but they have not had time to enter fully into this branch of the 
reference to them; and as they also believed that many important ques- 
tions relating to the administration of justice on commercial disputes re- 
mained to be investigated, they recommended that the committee be re- 
appointed next session to pursue the inquiry. 

The following were the witnesses examined: Mr. Davin Brown; 
M. Corr Vanprer Magrren, of Brussels; Epwarp Buount, of Paris; 
Henry Dix Hurron; C. C. Craszmayny, of Hamburgh, and Francis 
Lyng. 

The following items were gathered from the evidence : 

At Bordeaux, if both parties prefer to go to a civil court, they can do 
so; but if either party prefer the Tribunal of Commerce, he can require 
the case to be decided there. There is no limitation of amount in regard 
to such tribunals in France. They take cognizance of every thing which 
is of a commercial character, or which is done for the purpose of profit. 
When the disputes are not of a commercial nature, or the tribunal is 
otherwise incompetent, the defendant, or the party who has an interest in 
appealing, can appeal. But such cases seldom happen—not one in a 
thousand. Even where a very large sum is in dispute, provided the case 
be of a commercial character, the parties generally commence their pro- 
ceedings before the Tribunal of Commerce. The competence of the Tri- 
bunals of Commerce extends over all commercial suits; that is, over all 
disputes arising between traders, or arising between one party being a 
trader and the other not, he being the defendant. The limit of the juris- 
diction in Belgium, from which there is no appeal, is £80, except it be a 
question of competency. Even if the dispute be not among merchants, 
wherever it has profit for its end, it may be brought before the Commercial 
Court judges. The tribunal at Bordeaux is composed of a president, six 
judges and four assistant judges. The judges are selected from among 
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the whole commercial community, by a select list of voters taken from 
the first, and the heads of the commercial firms of Bordeaux, one hundred 
and twenty in number. The number is made out by the prefect, and, 
therefore, it is in the hands of the crown. The Code de Commerce indi- 
cates the qualifications of those voters. Paragraph 618 gives the defini- 
tion of the qualification: “The judges and assistant judges of the 
Tribunals of Commerce shall be elected in an assembly composed of lead- 
ing merchants, and principally of the chiefs of commercial houses of the 
longest standing, and most to be commended for their honesty, spirit of 
order and general good management.” In Bordeaux there was a good 
attendance of judges. The judges are elected for two years, and may be 
re elected. New men are elected as assistant judges, and are afterwards 
promoted to be judges. ‘The functions of the judge are purely honorary ; 
still, in Bordeaux, the position was coveted. The office of judge of the 
Tribunal of Commerce is looked upon as one of great honor, and men 
actively engaged in business are anxious to become judges, though 
unpaid. 

At Brussels there are one president, eight judges and eight assistant 
judges. The judges are elected by ballot, by a certain number of mer- 
chants taken out of the totality of the merchants of the district of 
Brussels, The list is formed by the provincial administration of gov- 
ernment, 

The number of electors is twenty-five, in districts under 15,000 souls, 
and it is increased one per thousand above that number. In the election 
of the members of the tribunal the sitting judges preside. They convene 
together all the electors, and the election is made by ballot. The 
president calls the names of the electors, and each elector goes with the 
paper folded up, and hands it to the president, who puts it into an urn, 
and that is all. The government never interferes in the election of 
judges, 

The election of the president is always done apart from the others. 
There is sufficient security as to the respectability of the individual selected, 
inasmuch as the individual is first named by the electors; he is afterwards 
referred to the minister of justice, and, after the minister of justice gives 
his opinion, he sends it to the king, and until the nomination is signed by 
the king, the judge is not nominated. The judges arrange as to their sit- 
tings, so that every judge has about three months sitting each year, and 
twice a week, The sittings are for three or four hours.- The president 
must first have been a judge for two years, and be not less than forty years 
of age. In the Court of Commerce of Hamburgh, the president and vice- 
president are lawyers. Mr. Hurron was of opinion that it is desirable to 
have an admixture of the commercial and legal element. The court 
should be composed of one legal judge and two commercial judges. In 
Hamburgh, every merchant visiting the Exchange is entitled to vote. The 
assembly of merchants is called “ The Honorable Merchant,” and it com- 
prises all merchants and manufacturers dealing by wholesale. 

The Hamburgh Chamber of Commerce is a committee of seven mer- 
chants, elected from the whole body of an assembly of merchants at the 
Exchange, who are called deputies. They are in fact a deputation of com- 
merce, and as such they are the legal organ of the Exchange with the 
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government. The Chamber of Commerce has members sitting, with a 
vote, on such public board as have any thing to do with commerce, such 
as the Board of Navigation, of Customs and Excise, Post-Office, Emigrant 
Office, and other administrations. They also recommend the appointment 
of foreign consuls, The Chamber of Commerce meets weekly at their 
rooms at the Exchange, and oftener, if required. 

The members retire annually, by seniority of election. The senior 
member but one presides; the senior member sits on the president’s right, 
and gives advice. 

In Hamburgh, the Tribunal of Commerce generally names one of its 
members a Juge Commissaire to preside over every thing that takes place 
relative to bankruptcy. By the code, the whole jurisdiction in bankruptcy 
is vested in the Tribunals of Commerce. According to the French law, 
there are two kinds of bankruptcy; there is the commercial bankruptcy, 
and some persons, otherwise subject to the civil courts, may become bank- 
rupt; and there is the déconfiture, which goes before the civil tribunals. 
All those engaged in trade and licensed as traders, who fail to pay their 
debts, become bankrupt, and are subject to the Tribunals of Commerce. 

All those who are not licensed as traders, if they become insolvent, are 
subject to civil jurisdiction. There was no complaint as to the expense. 
In Belgium a clerk or assignee is also appointed, who acts under the su- 
perintendence of the assistant judge. The clerk or assignee has a certain 
emolument out of the assets. The average sum expended for the working 
out and liquidation of each case of bankruptcy did not exceed £12. The 
process of winding up is quickly gone through. 

Salaries and Fees.—The salary of the first legal judge in Hamburgh is 
£440 ; of the second judge, £375; and of the clerk, £250. The clerk is 
the registrar; he takes down the proceedings. He is alawyer. Then 
there are an assistant clerk, a bankruptcy clerk, two copying clerks, two 
registrars and a ship registrar. The whole salaries of the court are about 
£1,735, including judges and officers. In France the office of commercial 
judge is purely honorary. The cost of a judgment in France is no more 
than twelve or fifteen francs; including the execution, from twenty to 
twenty-five francs. In France, the largest sum given for pleading was 
£120, besides the expense of the avoué, or barrister’s fees. In Hamburgh, 
the fees are settled by a tariff. The expenses are very low. The fees of 
the court are, for final judgment, one-fourth per cent. upon the amount 
adjudicated. For every final sentence, where the subject is less than 
£40, 2s. 6d. ; for every final sentence or decision of more than £40, exclu- 
sive of the stamp, and the writing out of the document, one-fourth per 
cent. upon the amount adjudicated. The whole yearly revenue from fees 
was only £540. The advocate’s fees areas follows: For the first summons 
under £40, 1s, ; above £40, 2s. Judgment by default, under £20, 3s. 3d. ; 
under £40, 6s, 3d. ; above £40, 9s, 6d. Judgment in a suit in which 
contradictory proceedings take place, under £40, 9s. 6d. ; above £40, 19s. 
For a commission under £20, 3s. 3d.; under £40, 6s. 3d. ; above £40, 
9s. 6d. A commission of witnesses, under £20, 3s. 8d.; under £40, 4s. 9d. ; 
above £40, 6s. 3d., for each witness. Publication of judgment, 1s. and 
2s. ; laying an attachment, 4s. 9d. and 9s. These fees, however, are irre- 
spective of the barrister’s fee. The barrister is paid by the party whom 
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he represents, according to the time and trouble and importance of the 
case. There is no fixed tariff for that. In the Hamburgh Court of Com- 
merce, the fees are as follows: For a judgment by default, when the mat- 
ter in dispute involves a less amount than 500 mares banco, £40 8s. For 
a judgment by default, when the objectum litis is above 500 mares banco, 
lls. For a contradictory, definitive or interlocutory judgment, above 500 
marcs banco, 24s. 

The preliminaries of a suit before the French tribunals are performed 
by agréés, who are in a legal class attached to the tribunals, and somewhat 
similar to solicitors in this country. Sometimes, when the sum is very im- 
portant, the parties have recourse to a barrister, and the barrister may 
plead; but according to law, the person who appears before the tribunal 
must have a power of attorney from the complainant or defendant. 

At Bordeaux, the parties are sometimes referred by the tribunal to one 
of the judges, who, as arbitrator, generally effects a compromise between 
them. In Belgium there is compulsory arbitration respecting adjustments 
between partners. The tribunal refers them to arbitration. Volun- 
tary arbitration, independently of the tribunal, is rarely resorted to. In 
France, however, it is very general. The practice generally is to make 
either the president of the Tribunal of Commerce, or the President of the 
Court Imperial, or sometimes another individual, nominate the third arbi- 
trator, if the parties cannot agree. In Hamburgh, all contracts for grain 
have on their backs a printed stipulation containing a clause of arbitration, 
in case of difference respecting quality or otherwise, 

Another method of settling disputes in Hamburgh is by commission of 
the president and vice-president of the court, held at the mere application 
of the parties having commercial differences among them; they, perhaps, 
wish only to ascertain what is right and fair; they may apply to the legal 
judge for a commission directly, without any summons, just the same as a 
private sitting, without any formalities. ‘The judge will explain to the 
parties what the law is, and what chance they have in the court; so 
that in many cases the matter is settled without going to court. Commis- 
sions for the same purpose are also ordered by the court after the first 
hearing; and in most cases they contribute to the settlement of the dis- 
pute. 

Of the whole number of disputes, more than one-half are thus settled. 
They are arranged, they are dropped, and the cases die a natural death. 
In 1857, there were in Hamburgh 2,740 decisions, 132 appeals, and there 
were held 1,331 commissions, in which 1,074 cases were amicably settled. 

Juries—In the Tribunals of Commerce in France, no juries are called. 
The judges are the jury of the fact. Many cases are tried in France with- 
out the assistance of a jury. Nor are there juries in Hamburgh. The 
working of the Hamburgh court as to matters of law and fact was de- 
scribed as follows by Mr. Crasemann: The legal judge, on hearing the 
case, will, from the beginning to the end, fix his attention upon all legal 
points; upon all minor statements; upon, in fact, every sort of form and 
every thing that has to do with the law. Te will apply the written law 
to it. He being a permanent judge, has all the precedents of similar cases 
at his fingers’ ends; he will have been trained to logical thinking by the 
study of the law; and will arrive at his conclusions in quite a different 
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way from that of the mercantile judge. The mercantile judge, on hearing 
a case, will at once hit upon the real point at issue. He will not care any 
thing about the legal forms, but he will leave that to the legal judge to 
explain afterwards to him, when they come to discuss the case between 
them. Knowing the usages of trade, knowing what the mercantile com- 
munity understand as the rules of the contract, he will form a judgment 
upon the facts, and, from his own consciousness of what is right in mer- 
eantile dealings, will come to his conclusion. Now, by these two different 
ways, the result will generally be the same. Most of our decisions are 
given unanimously by the legal and mercantile judges; they most cheer- 
fully co-operate. The legal judge finds his honor at stake, that he does 
not overlook the legal points in the case. If the cause afterwards comes 
by ‘appeal before the supreme and more strictly legal courts—particularly 
such as the Supreme Court of Appeal in Lubec for the four free towns of 
Germany—if, in such appeal, it is found that the decision is reversed on 
legal grounds, that would affect the honor of the legal judge. His pride 
of office influences him. On the other hand, the merchant has the ambi- 
tion that his fellow-merchants on the Exchange of Hamburgh, hearing of 
his decision in such and such a case, may approve of it. Public opinion, 
in fact, is his corrector. Now the legal judge, being in constant contact 
with our Exchange—by which I mean the mercantile community—gene- 
rally imbibes a mercantile spirit. In the interpretation of the existing 
laws, he will do what he can to meet the exigencies of the times. He will 
use his influence, if possible, to bring about a reform that may be wanted 
in a particular law. He will assist the mercantile interest in having cer- 
tain rules established. By a repetition of these same decisions in certain 
cases, these rules become a precedent. Everybody will know of it; and 
that is very important, as it prevents litigation, and prevents disputes.” 
In Belgium, if the judges do not understand questions as to the usages of 
trade, they obtain information from persons in trade. 

The following facts are gathered from the Appendix. In France, 
202,756 new commercial. cases were introduced in 1856, besides 11,306 
old cases still pending from the preceding year. Of these 183,481, or 
nearly nine-tenths, were brought before the 218 Tribunals of Commerce, 
and 30,581 before the 173 civil courts. Of the 214,062 cases before the 
tribunals, 203,521 cases were settled during the year, or 951 per 1,000. 
Of this number, 52,750, or 259 per 1,000, were defended cases; 98,123 
cases, or 482 per 1,000, were judged by default; 3,481, or 17 per 1,000, 
were sent to arbitration; and 49,220, or 242 per 1,000, were withdrawn 
or abandoned. Of the 150,873 judgments given, 21,148, or 14 per cent., 
were subject to appeal; and 129,725, or 86 per cent., were final. 

The proportion of judgments subject to appeal is much less in commer- 
cial than in civil matters. In civil matters the proportion was 56 per 
cent. Of the 21,148 judgments subject to appeal, 2,891 were appealed 
from—that is, about 138 per 1,000. In 1856 there were opened 2,073 
bankruptcies, or 558 per 1,000, on the declaration of the bankrupts; 1,377, 
or 370 per 1,000, on demand of the creditors; and 267, or 72 per 1,000, 
at the request of the public minister. During the year, only 4,086 bank- 
ruptcies, or 40 per cent. of the total number pending, were settled. Of 
these, 1,456, or 356 per 1,000, were settled by concordat; 1,674, or 410 
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per 1,000, by liquidation under the contract of the court; 814, or 199 per 
1,000, by declaration of insufficiency of means; 144, or 35 per 1,000, by 
annullation or declaratory suits. The assets of the 3,130 bankruptcies 
settled in 1856 by concordat or arrangement, amounted to 40,437,950 fr., 
of which 13,238,515 fr. was in real property, and 27,199,435 fr. in mova- 
ble property. The debts amounted to 131,204,518 fr., of which 13,704,184 
fr. were due to mortgaged creditors, 4,830,370 fr. to privileged creditors, 
and 112,669,964 fr. to creditors by note of hand. After the payment of 
mortgaged and privileged creditors, there remained to be divided between 
the creditors by note of hand, 21,903,396 fr., which produced a dividend 
of 19 fr. 44. per cent. The average dividend had been higher in 1854 
and in 1855; it then exceeded 26 and 27 per cent. But from 1851 to 
1853 it was lower even than in 1856. The number of partnerships formed 
in 1856 was 4,159, viz., 3,063 partnerships in collective names, 619 in 
commandite, 340 by shares to bearer, 123 by nomination shares, and 17 
anonymous. There were 728 sentences of arbitration. The extent of 
France being 53,028,002 hectares; the population, 36,039,364; and the 
amount of taxes on real property, 161,951,903 fr. There were 2,850 jus- 
tices of peace; 453 chambers composing the tribunals; 1,656 presidents 
and judges; 1,178 supplementary judges; 4,334 barristers; 1,805 avoués 
stagiaires; 2,963 avoués; 7,626 sheriffs and 9,631 notaries. 


THE FINANCES OF AUSTRIA. 


I, Wuen the Emperor Francis Joseph signed the preliminary treaty at 
Villafranca, it was supposed by many parties that he was yet powerful 
enough to continue the war. The Austrian army had certainly been 
beaten, but it was neither broken nor annihilated. But it was otherwise 
with the rrvances of Austria, next to the army the most important factor 
in carrying on a war. After two months of fighting, the Austrian govern- 
ment was in such a degree reduced, in a financial point of view, that a 
continuance of the war would appear impossible, at least without adopting 
measures which belong to a by-gone age, and which are now looked upon 
as equally dishonorable and ruinous. There seemed, therefore, to be some 
truth in the opinion, that the financial troubles, more than any thing else, 
forced the Emperor to sign the treaty, because a continuation of the war 
might have compelled him to beg for peace. Whether this opinion is 
correct or not, the reader will be able to judge by informing himself of the 
extraordinary financial measures which Austria was forced to adopt shortly 
before and during the war, and of which we shall give a short synopsis 
from recently published statement by the well-known financial historian, 

ORN. 
_ The agreement entered into by the German States regarding a regula- 
tion of the specie basis, dated Vienna, the 24th of January, 1857, forced 
the Austrian government to regulate its system of circulation in the most 
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thorough manner. One of the most important resolutions was the one 
by which the National Bank engaged to redeem its circulation with specie 
from the first of January, 185. But the promise was never realized. In 
the branch banks in the provinces, the holders of the paper money were 
told to apply to the mother bank, and by all kinds of subterfuges and 
formalities this institution undertook to make the redemption entirely 
illusory. The first half of the month of January had. hardly elapsed be- 
fore it was a public secret that the bank was no more solvent than before. 
The public expressed its indignation, but the bank excused itself with the 
troubles in all business relations, occasioned by the French Emperor’s be- 
havior on New Year’s day. At the opening of the year the bank had a 
paper circulation of 370 millions of guilders against a specie fund of 98 
millions, consequently a proportion, of 1: 3.75, which, even under ordinary 
circumstances, would appear to be insufficient, and entirely out of propor- 
tion at a moment when the bank resumed the redemption of its notes 
aiter a suspense of ten years, and consequently might expect very con- 
siderable amounts presented for redemption. When the bank stopped 
payment in 1848, it was not in consequence of the revolution, but in con- 
sequence of the immense inconvertible advances to the government; and 
in the ensuing years nothing was done to change this relation between the 
bank and the government, simply because the bank found it advantageous 
to continue the forced quotation of its circulation, thereby enjoying all the 
benefits of a large credit institution without any corresponding burdens, 
and next, because the government neglected in earnest to submit to the 
sacrifices and savings necessary to settle completely with the bank. The 
settlement which took place between the two parties in 1858 was of no 
relief to the bank, and consequently the latter was as unable, as in 1848, to 
fulfil its obligations to the public. The resumption of the forced quota- 
tion of its circulation was therefore not an effect of the war, but this 
served as a convenient excuse for the effectual declaration of bankruptcy, 
which anyhow, sooner or later, would have been inevitable, by the loose 
manner in which the resumption of cash payments had been prepared. 

It was therefore no act of grace, when the government, by decree of 
29th of April, permitted the bank openly to refuse the redemption of its 
notes. Immediately thereafter the “Weener Zeitung” published another 
imperial ordinance, by which the government received from the bank an 
advance of 134 millions guilders, which should be considered as part pay- 
ment of a State loan of 200 millions, to be negotiated at “a proper 
moment.” These two decrees, taken together, could only mean that the 
bank again was permitted at pleasure to issue as much paper money as it 
pleased, only with the condition that it should furnish the government 
with all necessary advances. History teaches us how such agreements are 
abused in times of peace, and at the commencement of an extensive and 
costly war they would necessarily produce a general financial ruin. But 
these two decrees were only the commencement of a successive number of 
extraordinary measures adopted in the early part of the month of May, 
by all of which the government tried to raise means to defray the ex- 
penses of the war. ‘The taxes on nearly every necessary of life were raised ; 
especially was this the case with the consumption-tax, which is extensively 
levied in Austria, as it is not only applied to drinkables, (such as beer, 
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wine and brandy,) but also to meat, and even in the Lombardy-Venetian 
cities, to wheat bread. By a decree of the 7th of May this tax was raised 
to an average of 20 per cent., which was supposed to realize about eight 
millions guilders. It is easily understood how heavily such a tax would 
weigh on the inhabitants at a time when the decrease in business and the 
reduction in the value of the common circulation was felt to the detriment 
of everybody. But the same decree also raised the price of another article 
daily consumed, namely, salt. The salt-tax had, at an average, yielded 33 
millions during the preceding years, and by increasing the tax 15 per 
cent. the revenue would be about five millions more. Furthermore, the 
stamp-tax was increased 25 per cent., by which a gain of about seven 
millions was expected. The above mentioned decree only applied to the 
indirect taxes, but in another decree of 13th of May, the same increase 
was adopted for the direct taxes. The government was here honest enough 
to confess that this increase should not only remain during the war, but so 
long as the extraordinary relations occasioned by the war should exist. Of 
direct taxes, which were all increased during the last ten years, there exist 
in Austria, the land-tax, which in 1857 netted 63 millions; the house- 
tax, realizing 11 millions; the personal-tax, realizing 9 millions, and the 
revenue-tax, which in 1857 brought eight millions guilders, By the de- 
cree of 13th of May, the land-tax was increased one-sixth; the house-tax, 
partly one-sixth, partly one-half; the personal and revenue tax, one-fifth. 
The increase in the revenue expected to be realized herefrom amounted to 

7 millions guilders; from the indirect taxes it was expected, as before 
stated, to collect further 20 millions, and by adding hereto three millions 
to be derived from an extension of the meat and wine tax to the Hunga- 
tian population, which extension was ordained by a decree of the 12th of 
May, the sum of about 40 millions guilders was obtained by the govern- 
ment as the result of the increase in taxes for one year. 

It has justly been remarked that this undisguised and direct taxation is 
far preferable to an unlimited issue of paper circulation, and it must be 
conceded that a certain moral courage was required to defy the dissatisfac- 
tion which a direct taxation always calls forth. It must be remembered 
that these war taxes were levied immediately after a series of increased 
taxes during ten years of peace. This last circumstance cannot be accen- 
tuated strongly enough. A population which is but moderately taxed, 
may, in case uf need, be able to carry extraordinary burdens far easier 
than a population which, even in peaceful times, is nearly succumbing 
under the pressure, and this was just the case in Austria. Austrian 
authors, before and during the war, have said a great deal about the con- 
siderable increase of the public revenues during the last ten years, and 
this increase was cited as an irrefutable proof of the progress in the wealth 
of the nation, and of the ease with which the country, in case of need, 
would be able to stand considerable sacrifices. This increase has really 
taken place. The gross receipts of the direct and indirect taxes amounted, 
in 1838, to 156 millions guilders; in 1847, to 1874 millions, and in 1857 
to 298 millions guilders. It must be conceded that, in a limited degree, 
this increase was natural and normal, arising from the progress in the 
products of the country, but for the greatest part this increase in the 
revenues of the Austrian government was occasioned by the new or ad- 
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vanced taxes during the last ten years. The Austrian government has, in 
no other sphere, thus made use of its despotic power than in that of legis- 
lative taxation. Of the new taxes, we shall only mention the revenue and 
the sugar tax, established in 1850, and which, in 1857, showed a gross 
receipt of resp. 8,5, and 1,% millions guilders. Of the increased taxes 
we mention the land tax, which, at an average, is increased with 33 per 
cent. for the whole monarchy. Hungary, especially, has been the object 
for this financial treatment. In the year 1847 the Austrian government 
only realized about four millions guilders from direct taxes in Hungary, 
and in 1857 this amount was increased to over 17 millions. Of indirect 
taxes Hungary, before 1848, knew nothing, neither of the consumption- 
tax nor of the tobacco monopoly, or the stamp-tax; but in 1857 it had to 
pay for these three items about 174 millions guilders—consequently more 
than the total amount of the direct and indirect taxes of the country in 
1838, amounting to 16 millions guilders. We do not undertake here to 
examine whether this rapid and considerable increase in the taxation was 
just or inevitable; the main point is that they were new, and that the 
population, the majority of which had to pay their taxes from their hard 
labor rather than from their superabundance, had neither had time to be 
accustomed thereto, nor to increase their income or retrench their expendi- 
tures in a due proportion, when they were burdened with these new 
tributes at the commencement of the war. 

IL. The 40 millions guilders resulting from the Austrian war taxes, 
would hardly have been sufficient to cover the extraordinary expenditures 
of the Italian war for two to three months. At all events, they would 
have been insufficient for the whole campaign. The Oriental war, in which 
Austria did not fire a single shot, caused the country an extraordinary expen- 
diture of 200 millions. It is also doubtful whether all the new taxes really 
would have increased the revenues with the 40 millions as expected. 
The revenues in 1858 amounted to about 300 millions guilders, from 
which a discount of at least 5 per cent. must be deducted, leaving an 
actual revenue of about 285 millions. But under the pressure of the 
Italian war, this discount must be calculated at from 25 to 40 per cent., 
and averaging it at 30 per cent., then the ordinary revenues of 300 millions, 
including the 40 millions of war tax, would only realize 233 millions, which 
would be far from covering the regular expenditures, In the moment, 
therefore, that the disbursements of the government and the burdens on 
the people increased so immensely, the disposable means of the State were 
reduced below their usual level. For the continuation of the war, a more 
unfortunate state of financial affairs could hardly be imagined. The 
forced quotation of the circulation, which the government had been quick 
in re-establishing, avenged itself in the most palpable manner. It was yet 
more felt by the assistance which the government received from the bank. 
From the statements of the bank, rendered the 30th of June, it appears 
that it had already at that time given an advance of 88 millions on 
account of the 134 millions, which were to be paid from the prospective 
loan of 200 millions. What was the value of these 88 millions when the 
discount was at 40 per cent.? Hardly 53 millions. And this wide differ- 
ence between the debt created by the government and the real assistance 
rendered, would necessarily grow larger and larger; the longer the war 
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lasted and the more the paper circulation was increased, the more the 
value of those funds were diminished, which the government borrowed 
from the bank or pressed out of the tax-payers. The government, therefore, 
understood that it was absolutely necessary, by whatsoever means and from 
whatsoever source, to get hold of actual money. ‘This was probably the 
main object of a decree, which compelled the Lombardy-Venetian popula- 
tion to raise a forced loan of 74 millions guilders. It is well known that 
the Italian provinces never could reconcile themselves to a paper circula- 
tion, and after the revolution in 1848 and 1849, raised a half voluntary 
and half forced loan of 140 millions lire to redeem the Lombardy-Vene- 
tian bills of exchequer; no dictate of the government had ever succeeded 
in circulating the notes of the Bank of Vienna in Italy. These provinces, 
therefore, formed a territory where specie was the only circulating medium, 
and thither the government turned their eyes to get hold of ready money, 
It is nevertheless uncertain whether the Italian provinces would have been 
able to raise the loan, as they also had been burdened by heavy taxes 
during the last ten years, and especially whether they would have beea 
able to raise it in silver, as the government at the commencement of the 
war had exerted itself to the utmost to turn all the floating specie into its 
treasury. Experienced men, who are thoroughly posted up with the eco- 
nomical state of affairs of the Italian provinces, assert that the loan could 
not have been effected. Asa proof hereof, they cite the richest of the 
cities, Venice, where the ready means were insufficient to cover the first 
instalment of the forced loan. However this may be, the loan negotiated 
at 70 would at all events only have realized 52 millions, all of which 
would have been used up in two months. The loss of Lombardy, before 
the first instalment was paid, reduced the loan to 45 millions, and after 
the treaty of peace the loan, as far as regards the Venetian provinces, is 
reduced to the nominal amount of 30 millions. 

To get ready means, the government issued another decree, dated 29th 
of April, by which all duties should be paid in cash, It is really a curious 
proceeding, when the treasuries of the government refuse to receive funds, 
which the same high authority compels everybody else to receive every- 
where else. It is especially hard and enacting for the merchant, who first 
has to suffer a discount of from 20 to 50 per cent. to pay for his goods 
bought in a foreign market, and afterwards has to stand another discount 
to procure silver to pay his duties. The whole gain of the government 
consisted in saving a loss of from 5 to 10 millions, which it would have 
suffered if the duties had been paid in paper money. By adding this 
saving to the above calculated revenue of 238 millions, a sum of 250 
millions is reached, and consequently about 50 millions is yet wanting to 
cover the ordinary expenditures of the State. There is consequently no 
provision whatever for the extraordinary expenses to carry on the war, in 
spite of having used all possible means and exhausted every available re- 
source to cover these expenditures. 

What would be the result of such a state of affairs? It could only 
lead toa bankruptcy, and this had really commenced one month before 
the treaty of peace. The imperial decree of 11th of June, by which the 
interest on the “ Metalliques” was stopped ‘‘ by reason of the extraordinary 
state of affairs occasioned by the war,” was only an avowal of the disability 
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to pay. The government did really offer to pay the interest, which was 
due in silver, with paper money, including a bonus of 25 per cent., or with 
obligations redeemable in five years, but the bank notes were already at 
that time sold at a discount of 40 to 50 per cent., and obligations from 
an insolvent government involved in a war, the results of which could not 
be foreseen, were of yet lower value. 

We have not heard that the decree of 11th June has been withdrawn 
since the treaty of peace, neither do we believe that it can be withdrawn 
as little as any of the other extraordinary financial measures. The great 
destitution of ready means evinced by the Austrian government during 
the Italian war did not originate from this war, and could consequently 
not disappear with it. 

IIT. A cursory glance at the financial condition of Austria at present 
will show that the government is entirely unable to remove the extraordi- 
nary measures introduced during the war. How is it now with the reve- 
nues of the empire? Let us make our calculations for the official financial 
year, which in Austria goes from the 1st of November to the 30th of October. 
The two first months of the present financial year, (November and Decem- 
ber, 1858,) continued in its rather normal condition, but in the succeeding 
months the pressure of threatening war was already felt. We therefore 
believe that we are rather below than above the actual figures, when we 
calculate the decrease in the revenues of the State, occasioned as well by 
the war as by the diminution in the value of the circulation, at an average 
of 20 per cent. for the current year. The ordinary revenues would con- 
sequently from 300 be reduced to 240 millions, and the war tax, which 
partly commenced on the Ist of May, and partly on the Ist of June, can 
only have realized one-half of the receipts for the present budget, conse- 
quently 20 millions. The whole amount of disposable revenues, according 
to the budget for 1858, would therefore sum up about 260 millions. But 
the budget for 1857, with estimated revenues of 298 millions, had yet a 
deficiency of 42 millions, and calculating the ordinary expenditures as 
not increased during 1859, and the cost of the war at 200 millions, we 
arrive at a deficiency of 280 millions guilders, with which the financial year 
1859 would close in spite of the surprising quick treaty of peace. We 
have not even here considered the loss of Lombardy, which contributed 
over 30 millions to the yearly revenues of the Austrian State. It must also 
be remembered that there always existed a wide margin between the 
amounts which Austria forced out of its Italian provinces and the 
amounts spent for their interest—a standing cause of complaint in these 
very provinces, Besides this, there exist in every governmental establish- 
ment a number of general expenditures for household disbursements, min- 
isters, diplomats, and so forth, which always remain the same, whether it 
has some provinces more or less, and even if the State loses 360 German 
square miles, with 2,900,000 inhabitants. 

A part of this deficiency, the larger half of which is yet perhaps 
remaining unsettled in the accounts of the purveyors, the government 
tried to cover with the advances of the bank. The debt of the govern- 
ment to the bank, which, at the end of 1858, amounted to about 200 mil- 
lions, reached at the end of June, 1859, over 300 millions, and will pro- 
bably at present sum up about 350 millions. We have seen how unpleas- 
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antly the bank was situated by this debt of the government just at the 
moment when it intended to resume cash payments, and the first half of 
1859 has aggravated this position considerably. It is enough to mention 
that the paper circulation at the end of August has reached the extraor- 
dinary large amount of 478 millions guilders, against which there is only 
77 millions in specie. By way of comparison we will further say, that 
the two largest institutions of credit in the world, the Bank of England 
and the Bank of France, according to their published statements, had 
together in July a paper circulation of 1,284 millions francs, against which 
they had 1,035 millions of specie in their vaults. The bank at Vienna is 
consequently unable to resume payments until the government commences 
to repay its advances. 

The only means to escape these troubles is by negotiating a large 
loan, a loan of at least 500 millions guilders. But where to get these ? 
Already previous to the Italian war Austria had to pay more for her credit 
than any of the other great powers, and even more than Russia paid dur- 
ing the Oriental war, and the events of this year have put Austria in a yet 
worse position in this regard. In saying this we do not only think of the 
material and moral weakness of Austria, as an effect of the war, but the 
government has also earned the ill-will of the financial world, partly by 
the above mentioned decree of 11th of June and partly by the decree of 
29th of April, which enacts from the foreign owners of Austrian state 
securities a revenue tax of the third class. It is easy to understand that 
the capitalists of London, Frankfort or Amsterdam are not so very eager 
to risk their funds in a new Austrian state loan with the sure prospect 
thereby to become Austrian tax-payers. 

Thus, in a condensed description, is the financial position of Austria after 
the treaty of peace. It cannot be wondered at that there are many who 
believe that the effect of the peace at Villafranca sooner or later must 
result in Jiquidation equal to those after the peace in 1810 and 1815. 
According to Mr. J. E. Horn, her condition can yet be ameliorated. He 
considers the country rich enough to save itself from the threatening ruin 
by a powerful effort, which foremost of all ought to result in a home loan 
of 200 millions in silver. But in such case the nation ought not only to 
have full guarantee that the funds so raised were conscientiously applied 
to reduce the debt to the bank, but it ought also to be secured against a 
return to the former squandering. But above all, in order to save Austria 
from commercial and financial ruin, and te introduce a state of affairs 
which will re-establish credit and confidence, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary for Austria honestly and openly to favor civil and social reforms, 
which permit a free development of every talent and every mind ; political 
reforms, which allow the legal representatives of the nation some control 
of the public revenue; and administrative reforms, which ensure to the 
nation and the capitalists a saving and honest management of the state 
treasury. That is the only way in which Austria can avoid a bankruptcy, 
and the only means by which the hard lesson given by the Italian war can 
be made fruitful for the future of the Austrian nation, 
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GEORGIA BANKS. 


Governor Browy, of Georgia, in his annual message to the legislature, 

SAYS : 
By the second section of the act of 22d December, 1857, usually 
known as the bank act, it is enacted that “when any bank or banks now 
incorporated, or which may hereafter be incorporated in this State, shall 
refuse or fail to pay specie for any of its bills, notes or drafts, or other 
writing for which they may be bound, when demanded by any individual 
or individuals, shall be liable to suit thereon in any of the courts of Jaw or 
equity in this State, and such individual or individuals, in addition to the 
principal of said notes and the lawful interest thereon, shall receive 
ten per cent. damages for such refusal or failure upon the amount so 
refused or failed to be redeemed in specie; and it shall be the duty of all 
juries in such cases to find a verdict in favor of the plaintiff against such 
bank or banks, for the principal, interest and damages,” &c. 

For the purpose of protecting the people of the State as far as possible 
against the evils of bank suspensions in future, and of restraining the banks 
from such reckless and extravagant speculation and over-issues as usually 
lead to suspension, I recommend that the above recited law be so changed 
as to make it the duty of the jury, in every such case as that mentioned 
in the statute, to find for the plaintiff the principal and interest due upon 
such bank note or other obligation which the bank has refused to redeem 
in specie on demand, with twenty-five per cent. damages ; the interest to 
be computed from the time of the refusal to redeem the note in specie when 
presented ; and that the plaintiff be entitled to judgment at the first term 
of the court. 

I also recommend that the penal code of this State be so changed as to 
declare that a future suspension of specie payment, by any bank in this 
State, shall be adjudged as conclusive evidence of fraud on the part of the 
president and directors of such bank ; and that the same be declared to be 
a high misdemeanor, and punished by confinement and hard labor in the 
penitentiary of this State, for a term not less than five nor more than ten 
years; and that the grand jurors of each county in this State, in which a 
bank is located, shall, at the opening of each term of the court, in addition 
to the oath now prescribed by law, further swear that they will diligently 
inquire, and true presentment make of all cases of bank suspension which 
have occurred in the county since the last term of the court; and in case 
any grand jury shall present any bank as having suspended specie pay- 
ment, that it shall be the duty of the solicitor-general forthwith to make 
out bills of indictment against the president and directors of such bank. 
In my message to the last legislature I expressed the opinion} that, in view 
of all the imperfections and abuses of our present banking system, we 
should do all in our power to bring about its complete reformation ; and if 
this be not possible, that we shou!d*abandon it entirely. I consider that 
the people of Georgia have endorsed this opinion ; and I respectfully urge 
upon their representatives the enactment of such laws as will carry it into 
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practical effect. The liability of the bank and bank officers should be 
made so stringent as to deter them in future from trifling with the rights 
of the people, for the purpose of advancing their own interest and their 
own speculations. 


Deposit with Bank of Savannah.-—The school act of last year author- 
ized me to deposit the school fund and other surplus funds in the treasury 
with any of the banks of Augusta or Savannah, at interest, upon the best 
terms I could make with the banks. Under this authority I was able, on 
the 14th day of January last, to deposit the sum of $100,000 with the 
Bank of Savannah ; for which it gave its obligation to pay interest on the 
amount, at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, till the third Monday in 
the present month, which is the time fixed by the statute for the distribution 
of the fund among the counties. The interest to be received from the 
bank will be nearly $6,000, which will be added to the amount to be dis- 
tributed, together with some $10,000 of surplus in the treasury. As an 
inducement to the bank to take the $100,000 on these terms, I agreed to 
give it the benefit of the other deposits of the State, for which it furnishes 
the treasurer, without premium, all the northern exchange needed in pay- 
ment of the interest on the public debt, &c. Justice to the Bank of Sa- 
vannah requires me to state that it has been prompt and liberal in the 
discharge of its obligations to the State; and that I was fully convinced, 
after a correspondence with several other banks in the cities of Au- 
gusta and Savannah, in reference to this deposit, that the Bank of Savan- 
nah was disposed to act a more liberal part towards the State, for the 
increase of the school fund, than any other bank with which I corresponded 
upon the subject. It was thé first to obey the law, and make its return as 
required by the act of 1857. I consider it not only a solvent institution, 
but as prompt and reliable as any bank in the State. 


Substitution of New State Bonds for Old Ones.—I have found it im- 
possible to call in all the bonds of the State in the hands of her creditors, 
as contemplated by the ninth section of the school act, and to issue to the 
creditors in lieu of them, other bonds falling due in equal annual instal- 
ments, till the whole debt is extinguished. The bondholders are under 
no obligations to return their bonds and receive others of like amount, 
falling due at different times; and many of them refuse to do so. 


$100,547 50 of Bonds and Interest not Due, and $50,500 of Bonds 
Due, Paid.—There being a large unexpended balance in the treasury after 
providing for all legal appropriations, including interest upon the public 
debt, and fifty thousand five hundred dollars of the bonds which fell due 
during the year, with a view to carry into effect, as far as possible, the 
objects of the act, I ordered the treasurer to give notice in the public 
gazettes that he would redeem at par at the treasury, or in Augusta or 
Savannah, the bonds of the State not yet due, After several months of 
advertisement, he was able to find only $99,250 of bonds not due, which 
the holders were willing to part with at par. These he redeemed, together 
with $1,297 50 of interest which had accrued upon them, which was not 
yet due, 

35 
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$150,000 of Hducational Bonds Issued.—As directed by the statute, I 
have issued upon the redemption of these bonds, $150,000 of new bonds, 
dated the first day of this month, due twenty years after date, bearing six 
per cent. interest, payable annually. These bonds are payable to the Sec- 
retary of State, as the trustees for the Educational Fund of Georgia, and 
are deposited in his office; the interest upon which will, in future, be dis- 
tributed annually as part of the school fund. 


Re-CuartTeEr OF THE PLANTERS’ BANK—MESSAGE FROM GoVERNOR Brown, 


Executive Department, MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga., Dec. 5th, 1859. 
To the Senate : 


I deem it proper that I give the reasons that induced me to give my 
sanction to the bill entitled “An Act to extend the Charter of the 
Planters’ Bank of the State of Georgia, and for other purposes therein 
nained.” I do not hesitate to say that I am opposed to our present bank- 
ing system, for reasons that I have heretofore given to the Senate and 
people of Georgia, I think it would be good policy for the State in her 
fundamental law to fix a period beyond which no bank charter shall ex- 
tend. There are, however, at present, a number of banks having charters 
for a term of years as long as the extended time proposed to be given to 
the Planters’ Bank, 

As these banks have a right to continue to exercise their chartered 
privileges during the period of time fixed by their charters, unless sooner ° 
forfeited, it is not possible to rid ourselves entirely of the system, were we 
to attempt it, till the end of that period. There is probably no bank in 
the State which has done more to promote the interests of our people, and 
done less injury than the Planters’ Bank. It was originally chartered in 
1810, and is therefore one of the oldest banks in the State, and no one has 
probably been better managed. I am informed, upon reliable authority, 
thai in the war of 1812, the Planters’ Bank advanced to the United States 
government for the support of our troops, over $500,000, and received 

ayment in the 6 per cent. bonds of the government, at par, when the 
Coad were selling at a discount in the market. I also find, by reference to 
the message of Governor Earty, in 1814, that he acknowledges the assist- 
ance of this bank, by the advance of money, without interest, to meet the 
then emergencies of our State, growing out of the war. I am informed 
that the bank advanced to the State about $200,000, to assist in carrying 
on the Florida war. Again, at the time of our financial difficulties, grow- 
ing out of the affairs of the Central Bank, the Planters’ Bank advanced to 
Governor CrawrorD $30,000 in aid of the State, and took State bonds at 
par, in payment, when they were selling at a discount in the market. 

Upon patriotic considerations, therefore, the bank makes a strong appeal 
to the State, and would seem to be entitled to continue to enjoy its privi- 
leges as long as the State permits other banks to have like privileges. 
suppose I might safely add that no bank in the State has been more useful 
to our planters, or extended to them more accommodations. 
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From all these considerations I am disposed to make this bank an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and have therefore signed the bill to extend its 
charter. The case, in my judgment, is quite different from that of an appli- 
cation to charter a new bank; as the proposed new corporators, who have 
rendered the State no such assistance, as has been rendered by this bank, 
have not the same claim upon the State’s liberality. Nor have we the 
same guaranty that the new bank will be well managed .or remain solvent, 
as we have offered in its past history for half a century, that such will be 
the future course and condition of this bank. Numerous applications are 
made from year to year for new charters, which are often sold by those 
who procure them upon speculation; and great imposition is practiced 
upon our people by those who control them, and who can so direct their 
affairs as to cause them to suspend or become insolvent whenever it will 
advance the interest of the manager. 

The result has already been that the people have lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars by failures of this character. There seems to be a dispo- 
sition to have a bank charter in almost every country village. If this 
practice is to prevail, the losses to be sustained by our people on this ac- 
count will in future, no doubt, be very great. Even under our present 
banking system, I do not doubt that we now have as many banks in the 
State as can be sustained, if they confine themselves to a legitimate bank- 
ing business. While, therefore, I will not refuse to co-operate with 
the General Assembly to continue in existence, while other banks exist, 
one of our best and most reliable banks, I do not hesitate to express the 
opinion that the wants of our people do not require an increase of the 
number of banks in the State. 

Joseru E. Brown. 


Ratt-Roap County Bonps.—Two or three cases against the Counties of Beaver 
and Lawrence, arising out of bonds issued to rail-roads, were tried before Judge 
Grier last May, and, on certain questions reserved by him, were finally decided 
yesterday. When these cases first came before Judge Grier, he was understood to 
have very decidedly expressed his opinion that the delegation of the taxing power 
was not clearly enough expressed in the act of Assembly to bind the counties. 
Whatever his first impressions were, they appear to have been entirely removed, as 
he ruled every thing against the counties on yesterday. We did not hear the 
opinions read, but know that they were decided enough to disturb the equanimity 
of the counsel for the defence. There are on the United States Court list quite a 
number of cases against our cities and counties on this class of paper. How many 
of them are likely to be tried at this term we do not know; nor are we informed if 
Judge Gnier’s change of opinion will be sufficient to reach the Alleghany Valley 
bonds that last May he almost demolished.—Pittsburgh Journal, Nov., 1859. 
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NEW-YORK BOARD OF CURRENCY. 


Tne usual monthly meeting was held in the Mercantile Library Room 
on Tuesday evening, December 7th, Hon, Gzorcr Oppyxe, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

Mr. Joun V. Yatman presented to the Board two colonial notes, of two 
dollars each, of the currency issued to circulate as money by the Colony of 
Maryland, prior to the Revolution. He also presented a copy of the fol- 
lowing letter relative to the currency, written by Gen. Wasnincron: 


Mount Vernon, February 27th, 1787. 


Dear Sir,—Your favor of 30th ult. came duly to hand. To give an 
opinion in a cause of so much importance as that which has warmly 
agitated the two branches of your legislature, and which, from the appeal 
that is made, is likely to create great and perhaps dangerous divisions, is 
rather a delicate matter; but as this diversity of opinion is on a subject 
which has, I believe, occupied the minds of most men, and as my senti- 
ments thereon have been fully and decidedly expressed long before the 
Assembly, either of Maryland or this State, was convened, I do not scruple 
to declare that if I had a voice in your legislature, it would have been 

iven decidedly against a paper emission, upon the general principles of 
its utility as a representative and the necessity of it as a medium. To 
assign reason for this opinion would be as unnecessary as tedious—the 
ground has been so often trod that a place hardly remains untouched; in 
a word, the necessity arising from a want of specie is represented as greater 
than it really is. 1 contend that it is by the substance not the shadow of 
a thing that we are to be benefited. 

The wisdom of man, in my humble opinion, cannot at this time devise 
a plan by which the credit of paper money would be long supported; con- 
sequently depreciation keeps pace with the quantity of emission, and 
articles for which it is exchanged rise to a greater ratio than the sinking 
value of the money. Wherein, then, is the farmer, the planter and artisan 
benefited? The debtor may be, because, as I have observed, he gives the 
shadow in lieu of the substance, and in proportion to his gain the creditor 
or body politic suffer. Whether a legal tender or not, it will, as has been 
observed very truly, leave no alternative. It must be that or nothing. 
An evil equally great is the door it immediately opens for speculation, by 
which the least designing and perhaps most valuable part of the com- 
munity are preyed upon by the more knowing and crafty speculators. 
But, contrary to my intention and declaration, | am offering reasons in 
support of my opinion, reasons, too, which, of all others, are least pleasing 
to the advocates for paper money. I shall therefore only observe, gen- 
erally, that so many people have suffered by former emissions, that, like a 
burnt child who dreads the fire, no person will touch it who can possibly 
avoid it, the natural consequence of which will be, that the specie which 
remains unexported will be instantly locked up. 


With great esteem and regard, I am, dear sir, &c., 
Geo. WASHINGTON. 
The thanks of the Board were voted to Mr. Yatman. 
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Reference was made by the Recording Secretary to theories which are 
being promulgated by some writers, that the movements of paper money 
and bank debts are to be classed with the operations of the credit system, 
and do not belong to the practical working of the great measure of prices. 

Mr. Oppyge remarked that such theories arose from a superficial exami- 
nation of the phenomena of wealth. Money is an instrument for measur- 
ing and transferring values; it makes no difference whether money be in 
the form of bank paper, bank debts or coin, the effect is the same on 
prices. With the increase of money in either of these forms, prices of 
commodities are increased, while mercantile credits, or credits from one 
individual to another, have no influence whatever upon prices. 

Mr. Lyman concurred with Mr, Oppyke; trade and commerce may be 
transacted upon individual credits to almost any extent without influencing 
the measure of prices; while the increase of currency by means of bank 
credits leads to the extension of mercantile credits, and the increase of 
prices. The movements of the currencies of this country at the present 
time correspond in many respects with the phenomena witnessed in 1842. 

Mr. J. Suir Homans alluded to the circulation of small gold coins, as 
a measure tending to promote the soundness of the currency through the 
increase of the precious metals in the hands of the people, and to the 
effort which is about to be made in England in this direction, by means of 
small gold coins—the coinage of the quarter sovereign having been 
recently suggested. 

Mr. Lyman remarked that our gold dollar had proved a failure ; it is too 
small to be popular for general circulation. It should have been made an- 
nular, so that the pieces could be kept in quantity upon strings. A gold coin 
made in this way would be of general utility and popular with the people. 

Reference being made to the currency and increase of prices in France, 
and to the fact that certain descriptions of manufactured goods made in 
England were driving those of France out of the home market. 

The Chairman observed, that although there had been a great increase 
in the currency of England, it was probably true that the issue of small 
notes, as low as fifty francs, by the Bank of France, had had some influence 
upon the currency of France. He referred to the influence of the Credit 
Mobilier, and to the probability that some of the securities issued by it 
were entering into the currency of France, and performing the functions 
of money, and suggested inquiry in this direction. 

Joseph Lawrence, Esq., alluded to the great increase of joint-stock 
banking in England, and to the magnitude of the operations of several 
which he named, in connection with the currency of England. 

Mr. Lyman spoke of the increase of the paper currencies of the Euro- 
pean nations; almost every nation on the Continent is augmenting its 
paper currency. 

The Chairman,—That of Austria has ceased to be convertible. There 
seems to be a race between the countries of Europe in the expansion of 
their currencies. 

The Clearing-House system in England, of settling balances by checks 
on the Bank of England without the use of coin, was made the subject of 
conversation. It was generally agreed by the members present that the 
New-York system of making settlements in coin secured a larger reserve 
of the precious metals. 
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The Chairman referred to his own personal observations of the working 
of the English Currency system, during the crisis of 1857, when he hap- 
pened to visit London; and observed that if the panic there had been per- 
mitted to go to the extent it did here, it would have overwhelmed the 
mercantile and manufacturing interests in ruin. He spoke with approba- 
tion of the course pursued by the judges in this State, and he considered 
the relaxation of the English Bank Act to have been timely and beneficial. 

Mr. Lawrence referred to the destination of the gold exported from 
this country as a matter for inquiry. The Chairman, and Messrs. Homans, 
Lyman and Yatman, joined in the discussion. The general conclusion 
was, that the great volume of gold is going to the continent of Europe, and 
displacing silver for Asia. Allusion was made to a growing demand for 
silver coin for export, in this country, to the production of silver in Arizona 
and California; the great abundance of quicksilver in California; the sup- 
ply of foreign coin brought in by European immigrants, and the increased 
consumption of gold in the arts. The increase of gold, it was generally 
concluded, is not having as great an influence upon prices, from increase 
of the currency, as had been predicted in some quarters. 

The Recording Secretary proposed for membership Messrs. Hiram 
Kercuoy, Jr., and Joun V. Yatman. 

The Board adjourned, to meet the first Wednesday in January. 


NEW-YORK STATE LOANS. 


Tue following are the closing quotations for the Five and Six per 
cents. of this State: 


New-York, 1860-1862,.... > @ 102 
New-York, 1864-1865, @ 107 
New-York, 1872-1875, ee @ 108 
New-York, 1860-1861, ° @ 
New-York, 1866, 

New-York, 1874, 

New-York, 1859-1864, é. «mune ecceee 97: @ 100 


LOANS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Amount. Inierest. When Due. Amount. Interest. When Due. 
$200,000. .5 per cent.,....July 1,1860. $400,000..6 per cent.,....July 1, 1864. 

200,000. . oo pce h, os S800008..6 .. «coal &, 008 

960,000. . oe | “goseeee 5 x6 192,000. .5 ++ eee eduly 1, 1866. 

200,000. . bee! Seat By ae 1,100,000. .6 co «= so EEF 1) se 
2,364,000.. oe -.-.dan, 1, 1861. 1,500,000..5 e «Oct. 1, 1868. 

200,000. . oe — fe 500,000. .5 ° ooocdam. 3, 3871. 


100,000... » teeeMar. 1, 2.  8,050,000..6 .. ....duly 1, 1872. 


200,000... coocApr. 1, o« 1,000,000. .6 ‘ -.-.dan. 1, 1873. 
100,000. . e osseey 2, 2,750,000. . oe --.Jduly 1, .. 
200,000.. eee 1,250,000. . ee eoeNOV. 1, «- 
200,000... le 4,500,000.. ooo dam, 1, 1874 
100,000. . e+ = eee Auge 1, .. 2,250,000... ore = ys 
100,000... ee ee. | 500,000. . ..--Oct. 1, 1875. 
100,000.. oe ery Se ee 450,000. . os 0eeeee Ay s 
100,000... ee -..-dan. 1, 1862. 900,000. . e coo skee, I, 
900,000. . os «= ee Sune], «5 —————— 

800,000. . .  eeesduly 1, .. $28,966,000 
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NEW-YORK CITY LOANS. 


Tur bids for $650,000 Water Stock of the city of New-York, bearing interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, and the principal redeemable in 
a opened at the office of the Comptroller, Dec. 7th. Annexed is a list of 

e bids: 

Name. Amount. Rate. Name, Amount, Rate. 
John A. Bullard,...... $4,000* 101.29 | B’k forSavings in N.Y.,$500,000 100.55 
Do.,.....+++26+ 5,000* 101.01 | A.M. Suydam,........ 11,000 100.50 
W. Bailey, Lang & Co., 25,000* 101.26 | McKim & Co., Balt.,... 10,000 100.50 
To.,....2+2+++2 25,000* 101.10 | Rachel Jacobs,........ 2,500 100.53 
(Sa «+. 25,000* 101.05 | Weston, Dortic & Co.,. 7,000 100.45 
Carpenter & Vermilye, 8,000* 101.05 Do.,..eees+s002 18,000 100.28 
Do.,...eeeee0+- 7,000 100.40 Do.,..eeeeee+- 10,000 100.06 
Do.,...2..ee222 5,000 100.55 Do,,...e2e0++-- 10,000 100. 
H. Hendrix, Trustee,.. 5,000* 101.02 | Wm. Glover,......... 1,700 100.30 
Do.,....e.ee064 5,000 100.98 | Henry T. Tuckerman,. 5,000 100.25 
Do.,...eeseeee+ 5,000* 100.80 Wiv666eace be 5,000 100. 
Do.,....++++.++ 5,000* 100.70 | E. Whitehouse, Son & 
Do.,...eeeee2+ 5,000* 100.60 Morrison,........+++ 25,000 100.10 
Do.,....e+++e+2 5,000 100.50 Do.,...2eeee22+ 25,000 100.05 
Do.,....2.22++- 5,000 100.40 Do.,..eccccee-. 25,000 100. 
German Savings Bank, 15,000* 101.01 | Weeks & Co.,......... 20,000 100.05 
Do.,.....+++06+ 15,000* 100.76 | Cammann & Co.,,..... 10,000 100.02 
Do.,...s+eee0+- 15,000* 100.51 | Ward & Co.,......... 34,700 100.01 
Jeremiah Lott,....... 6,000* 101. Brooklyn Savings Bank, 25,000 100. 
Irving Savings Inst.,.. 20,000* 100.62 | Institution for Savings 
Do.,..eeeeeeee+ 15,000 100.87 of Merchants’ Clerks, 50,000 100. 
Do.,....++e0+++ 15,000 100.124) Thos. M. Beare,.,..... 100,000 100. 
Marie & Kanz,........ 10,000* 100.62 | Benj. H. Field,........ 10,000 100. 
Do... .eeeeeeee 10,000 100.50 | S. V. Hoffman,........ 10,000 100. 
Do.,....eee-+++ 10,000 100.25 | SingSingSavingsBank, 5,000 100. 
Do.,...++.2e++- 10,000 100124] Jas. G. King’sSons,.... 20,000 100. 
Do.y...eeeeee0+ 10,000 100. 


Total am’t of estimate, $1,224,900 


Those bids marked with a star (*) were accepted, as well as $452,000 out of the 
bid of the Bank for Savings, at 100.55, the accepted bids ranging from 55 to 129 
cents premium per hundred dollars. 

We annex the following table, showing the rate at which the Stock was awarded, 
p> Brena it will be seen that the average premium is about 66 cents per hundred 

ollars : 


Per Cent. Proceeds. Per Cent. Proceeds. 
$4,000 at 101.29,........ $4,051 60 $5,000 at 100.80,........ $5,040 00 
25,000 .. 101.26,......+6 25,815 00 15,000 .. 100.76,........- 15,114 00 
25,000 .. 101.10,......-. 25,275 00 5,000 .. 100.70,... .... 5,085 00 
33,000 .. 101.05,........ 83,346 50 30,000 .. 100.623,.....-. 30,187 50 
5,000 .. 101.02,........ 5,051 00 5,000 .. 100.69,........ 5,030 00 
20,000 .. 101.01,........ 20,205 00 15,000 .. 100.57,........ 15,085 50 
6,000 .. 101.00,......2- 6,060 00} 452,000 .. 100.55,...-..-. 454,486 00 
5,000 .. 100.98,.....+++ 5,049 00 | — 
$650,000 $654,331 10 


Sealed proposals will be received at the City Comptroller’s Office, until the 7th 
day of January, 1860, for the whole or any part of $416,600 of the Central Park 
Improvement Fund Stock, authorized by the laws of 1857 and 1859. The said 
stock will consist of shares of one hundred dollars each, and bear interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, payable quarter yearly, from taxation, the principal 
SS August Ist, 1887, from the Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the 

ity Debt. 
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NEW-YORK SAFETY FUND BANKS. 


I :earn that the Supreme Court of the 8th District has decided adversely 
to the stockholders of the Sacket’s Harbor Bank, whereby they not only 
lose stock, but are assessed, besides, to nearly the amount to pay its debt. 

This seems to me an extraordinary decision. This bank was chartered 
in 1834, under the Safety Fund law of 1829, by which the various banks 
of this State were obliged to contribute one-half per cent. on their capital 
annually to a fund for the payment of the debts of insolvent banks, which 
fund, by that law, became the property of the stockholders of such banks. 
This bank did so contribute from the time of its charter to the fall of 
1857, when it failed, at Buffalo, having been removed there in 1852, and 
its name substantially changed to that of the Reciprocity Bank. 

It had contributed to that fund $23,000, or 114 per cent. on its stock. 
When it failed, its debts, including circulating notes, amounted to some 
$200,000, and its assets, annually, to about $300,000. 

Under the act of 1849, a receiver was appointed to ascertain and appor- 
tion the debts among the stockholders, who reported the above facts, and 
apportioned against each stockholder about 90 per cent. of his stock, and 
judgment was rendered compelling them to pay that amount—notwith- 
standing the assets remained unexhausted to the nominal amount of some 
$260,000, and the debts remaining to some $179,000 only ; thus compel- 
ling the stockholders to pay the whole debt of the bank, leaving the assets 
to be collected and administered at the pleasure of the receiver and the con- 
venience of the bank debtors, and without resort to the safety fund, which 
amounts to some $60,000 or $70,000, and to the effect, also, of compelling 
the solvent stockholders to pay their assessments, leaving the assets to 
meet the assessments which cannot be collected. 

This is not only one of the strange phases in the system and history of 
banking, but, as it seems to me, a most extraordinary exercise of legisla- 
tive or judicial power. 

By the constitution of 1846, a new system of banking was adopted, by 
which no new charters were to be granted, but associations and individuals 
were allowed to carry on the system, under such regulations as to security, 
as the legislature should adopt, and after 1850 making the stockholders 
individually liable for their debts to the amount of their stock. This pro- 
vision extended nominally to all banks; but by another section of that 
constitution, prior charters were expressly exempted from operation. This 
exemption was essentially necessary and proper, as regards the safety fund 
banks, inasmuch as without it the safety fund banks would lose the benefit 
of the safety fund, to which they had contributed to meet this very exi- 
gency, and what is of much greater importance to the community at 
large, the provision for stockholders’ liability unrestricted or thus explained, 
would violate one of the fundamental principles of constitutional and com- 
mon law, which is, that no law shall be passed interfering with any vested 
right of property or chartered privilege. 

Hence, it was insisted by the stockholders of this bank, that neither by 
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the constitution of 1846, nor the law of 1849, were they made personally 
liable for the debts of this bank. They also insisted that the assets must 
be exhausted before the appointment could be made, in view of the op- 
pressive result, which would be virtually obliged to pay the amount appor- 
tioned against all those who were unable to pay ; inasmuch as on a return 
of execution unsatisfied, the receiver would be allowed or would assume 
the right to realize the deficiency, from the assets remaining, thereby 
making the solvent stockholders practically liable for more, and probably 
double the amount of their stock, to which their liability is expressly 
limited by the statute and constitution. I learn that most, or all of the 
stockholders thus charged, will test the question in the Court of Appeals. 
—Albany Atlas and Argus. 


THE LONDON MONEY MARKET FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tue range of Consols has again been unusually small, the difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest prices being only { per cent. The result of 
the general transactions has been to establish an advance of % per cent. 
The bank bullion has experienced a recovery of £149,278, not from the 
retention of any foreign arrivals, but from the flowing back of the coin 
disbursed in the previous month on account of dividends. At the Bank 
of France there has been a further decrease of £730,000, although the 
falling off in October was £2,100,000. In railway stocks there has been 
considerable firmness, and an average improvement of about 2 per cent. 
On the Paris Bourse the rise established during the month has been rather 
less than 1 per cent.—London Times, Dec. 1. 


Fluctuations in the Stock and Share Markets during the Month of November, 1859. 
Price on Highest Lowest Present 
2d Nov. Price. Price. Price. 
9634 ee 95% o- 96% 
82s, pm. .. 26s.pm. .. 23s, pm. 


Brighton, « 2g . - iy . 
Caledonian, = 93 ss 904 kw 92% 
Eastern Counties, oe 5646“ big tlie 5634 
Great Northern, a 105 ‘a 1013% iad 1043¢ 
Great Western, r 6634 ac 64 ba 663% 
London and Northwestern, ie 9734 an 95 a 97K 
Midland, Se 107% ee 105 ee 10736 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, os 9934 “ 964 oe 9934 
Sheffield, os 87 oe 85% oo 866 
Southeastern, oe 5” as 76 we 8034 
Southwestern, le 97 on 943% ‘i 961¢ 
Northeastern and Berwick, ee 95 se 896 ba 9434 
Northeastern, York, a 79 se 74 oe 13% 

88 os So 83 
10246 ~«.. 100% « 101% 
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NEW-YORK WEEKLY BANK RETURNS, 1859. 


New-York Weexty Bank Rerurns.—(Carirat, $69,333,632.) 


Gross Average Net 

Loans, Specie. Circulation. Deposits. Cleurings. Deposits. 
$128,539,642 $28,399,818 $7,930,292 $113,500,8S85 $20,974,268 $92,826,622 
129,849,245 29,850,712 7,586,168 116,054,328 20,593,005 95,456,323 
129,540,050 29,472,056 7,457,215 116,016,828 20,959,428 —95.066,400 
129,663,249 27,725,290 7,488,642 113,012,564 19,174,629  93,$87,935 
180.442.176 25,991,441 7,950,855 114,678,173 22,712,917 91,965,256 
12,..... 129,106,318 25,419,088 7,872,441 109,907,424 20,560,606  §9,846,S13 
19,..... 127,476,495 26,344,955 7,766,858 108,937,554 19,911,207 — 89,026.857 
26,..... 125,866,088 26,470,171 7,736,982 109,000,892  19,755.055 88,215,837 
5,..... 125,221,627 26,769,965 8,071,693 108,616,823  22,626.795  $6,S00,028 
12,..... 126,205,261 25,580,054 8,100,021 107.458.3892 21,270,288 86,185,109 
127,587,943 25,043,183 7,996.713 108,353,836 21,911,543 86,441,793 
127,751,225 25,182,627 7,993,098 106,581,128 20,287,879 86,843,249 
128,702,192 25,732,161 8,221,753 . 110,176,088 22,488.950 —87,737.188 
129,865,752 25,748,667 8,449,401 111,692,509 23,549,945 88,142,544 
129,968,924 25,478,108 8,293,459 111,695,711 28,607,914 $8,087,797 
129,192,807 26,068,155 8,289,112 112,627,270 28,671,453 88,955,514 
128,706,705 26,329,805 8,300,672 113,217,504 28,655,166 89,562,388 
129,519,905 26,086,632 8,804,032 115,586,810 26,714,767 —§8,872,0:8 
129,630,408 25,171,835 8,490,983 113,141,178 24,445,089 88,696,639 
128,701,553 26,090,008 8,352,728 112,781,646 24,177,516 88,554,190 
127,137,660 24,319,822 $232,653 107,064,005 21,501,650  —§5,562,355 
125,006,766 28,728,811 8,427,642 108,207,002 20,628,166 $2,578,836 
122,958,928 22,182,275 8,391,116 99,042,966 20,159,422 73,853,536 
121,800,195 28,192,217 8,281,111 99,170,335 20,042,356 79,127,979 
121,744,449 21,759,881 8,216,043 97,353,393 19,160,278 77,193,115 
122,401,773 22,491,665 8,365,790 98,920,818 20,787,701 78,132,612 
121,614,633 22,494,649 8,553,061 98,090,655 21,077,643 77,013,012 
120,405,658 23,323,679 8,201,675 97,257,070 19,121,159 78,136,911 
119,934,160 21,196,912 8,170,626 94,416,054 19,114,111 75,801,943 
119,847,412 20,764,564 8,214,959 = 91,707,877 —-17,232,982 74,474,805 
118,933,059 20,083,877 8,623,050 91,891,234 19,366,879 72,524,855 
117,757,141 20,744,582 8,419,606  — $8.975,864 17,418,211 71,532,858 
117,990,199 21,403,448 8,317,669 91,248,799 18,088,889 78,209,910 
117,541,070 20,728,066 8,234,279 «89,471,646 17,679,829 —-71,791,S17 
113,184,258 21,478,299 §,873,818  98.250,488 20,094,729 73,155,709 
118,421.430 21,767,243 8,518.062 92,732,824 20,095,939 72,636,895 
119,366,352 21,512,630 8,444,766, 94,002,721 20,855,322 73,147,399 
119,887,320 20,660,436 8,357,206 —-98,460,800 20,729,701 72,780,599 
118,208,752 19,259,126 8,837,702 + = 91,928,441 21,011,836 70,312,105 
117,211,627 19,493,144 8,585,739 «92,550,175 28,048,963 69,501,307 
117,289,067 19,651,293 8,463,816 91,921,699 21,580,679 70,091,020 
117,317,499 20,907,097 8,411,218 93,544,951 21,977,833 71,557,068 
118,414,428 21,248,976 8,276,404 95,245,330 22,162,150 73,033,180 
120,118,037 20,223,841 8 627,421 96,733,901 23,060,003 78,673,398 
121,206,352 20,186,956 8,443,555 97,654,179 22,973,988 74,680,191 
121,520,637 19,743,872 8,283,519 95,913,346 22,239,807 74,673,539 
121,423,164  18,881.924  8,271,27$ 97,080,059 28,517,886 73,562,173 
122,187,03t 20,016,667 8,393,819 100,449,079 24,190,357 76,253,722 
122,925,408 19,750,585 8,481,486 99,524,708 22,953,281 76,571,427 
123,903,577 20,420,889 8,898,026 98,996,569 21,710,094 77,286,475 
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Foreign Items. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


An Incentous Inposture.—Some months ago, a peculiar system of swindling, in- 
vented in America, and practiced in that country on persons in England, was de- 
tected and stopped. The plan was to send letters to the address of individuals 
whose deaths appeared in the obituary of the London papers, purporting to come 
from some youthful protege who had fallen into misconduct and been sentenced to 

rison, and who, in terms of the deepest repentance, solicited his old and “kind 

enefactor” to transmit him £10 to some United States post-office. Many executors, 
upon opening these communications, were led to comply with the appeal, under a 
desire to act in accordance with any possible wish of the deceased person; and 
there is reason to believe that the trade proved very lucrative. It was completely 
brought to an end, however, by the publicity given to it. The parties have there- 
fore been driven to new expedients, and their plan now is, to transmit letters to 
the address of deceased persons, purporting to come from a woman whom they 
have deserted, and who claims for a dying child. This has probably brought more 
suecess even than the former plan, since it has awakened the fears of families, and a 
desire to avert scandal. About a fortnight ago two of these communications reached 
the hands of mutual friends, and the imposition being thus apparent, a copy of the 
production was inserted in the Morning Advertiser. Each subsequent mail, how- 
ever, has brought a fresh supply, all worded in nearly the same manner; and it is 
therefore desirable to remove, by a further exposure, the pain they may have 
occasioned.— London Times, Nov. 4. ; 

Frenco Banxs.—The “Compagnie Generale Maritime,” whose misfortunes some 
time back created a good deal of attention, is to have a general meeting of its 
shareholders on the 17th of next month, in this city, to obtain their authorization 
to an arrangement come to by the Directors with the Credit Mobilier for raising a — 
loan of nominally 12,000,000 franes, (£480,000 English.) The arrangement, it ap- 
pears, is to this effect: The Credit Mobilier has undertaken to subscribe the whole of 
the loan in 24,000 bonds of 500 franes each, bearing 25 franes interest per annum, 
and reimbursable at par, by annual drawings by lot, in eighteen years, The bonds 
are to be issued at 425 franes, of which 125 frances are to be paid down, and 150 
franes on the 20th of February next, 150 francs on the 20th of June; but in pay. 
ment of the last 800 francs a share of the Company will be accepted, and will af- 
terwards be annulled—the intention being to reduce the capital. The nominal 
capital of the Company is 30,000,000 francs, in 60,000 shares. Its shares, which 
have lately been at about 260 francs, are to-day at 270 franes, and its dividends are 
nil, Since its establishment in the middle of the speculating mania of 1854, its 
losses have been about 4,372,000 francs, (nearly £175,000.)—London Economist, 

Jov., 1859. 

Deciaat Weicnts aND Measurts —The adoption of a uniform system of weights 
and measures by all the nations of Europe has been much debated, but really the 
French, who (perhaps not without good reason,) are anxious to see their own metri- 
eal system universally adopted, would do well to have it brought into general use 
in France itself. At present, strange to say, though that system has been the law 
of the country for upwards of sixty years, it is yet far from being universally acted 
on, Thus, in some places wheat is sold by measure, and the measure is 200 litres 
the sack, at Amiens, 160 at Provins, 130 at Clermont Ferrand, and so on; and in 
others it is sold by weight—the sack being 165 kilogrammes at Rennes, 118 at 
Senlis, 80 at Angouleme, and so on. Flour at Paris is sold by the sack of 157 
kilogrammes, but at Clermont Ferrand it is 125; at Hageneau 57; at Rouen 57, and 
at Bordeaux 50. The measures for wine are infinite, and the names of them are 
infinite also, Thus, in the Cote d’Or, a tonneau, which is a cask, is 456 litres; in 
Yonne, a feuillette, which is also a cask, is 142 litres; in Champaigne the feuillette is 
100 litres, and at Bordeaux, the varrique, which is also a cask, is 228 litres. Even the 
sale of sugar and coffee by wholesale is not uniform.—London Economist, Nov., 1859. 
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BanxineG 1n Tuscany.—A Flerence letter to the London Zimes, dated November 
12th, says: Next in order of importance to diplomatic matters may be considered 
the appointment of a Governor of the Bank of the Two Sicilies, and I note the 
fact, otherwise of no interest, as it is so strong an illustration of what I have con- 
demned over and over again, the wretched payment of government employés. The 
official journal of the 10th instant publishes a royal decree, by which Baron 
Deent, actually Vice-President of the Bank of the Two Sicilies, with a salary of 30 
ducats a month (or £5,) is promoted to be the President of the said bank, with a 
salary of 50 ducats a month, or a fraction more than £8 a month. The ordinary 
Governor of the Bank, Baron Carsonetut, receiving a monthly salary of 25 ducats 
a month, (or a fraction more than £4,) is promoted to be Vice-President, with 30 
ducats, or £5, a month; and the supernumerary Governor, D, Friturro Fern, is 
promoted to be ordinary Governor, with a monthly salary of 25 ducats, a trifle 
more than £4. The decree winds up with the appointment of six Dukes, Marquises 
or Barons, as supernumerary Governors. Supposing the above named offices to be 
offices of trust, the respective salaries of £100, £60 and £50 do not appear to be 
well calculated to secure the integrity and fidelity of those who hold them, nor if 
any expenditure of time or talent be needed, do they appear to be any thing like 
a sufficient remuneration; but it is a part of the system of the government to give 
its employés a wisp of hay and then turn them out to graze where best they can. 
Hence the immense corruption and downright robberies which are practiced. 
Imagine the Governor of the Bank of England at a salary of £60 a year. 


Scientiric Sratistics—The Annuaire of the Bureau des Longitudes for 1860, just 
published, makes known the following facts:—The number of telescopic planets 
discovered between Mars and Jupiter is 57. There will be found four eclipses in 
1860:—1. One of the sun, on the 22d of January, invisible in Paris, 2, A partial one 
of the moon, on the 7th of February, visible at Paris. 8. A total one of the sun, on 
the 18th of July, partly visible at Paris, and perfectly visible in Spain, in the north 
of Africa, and in parts of America; and, 4. A partial eclipse of the moon on the ist 
of August, not visible in Paris, The value of the gold coin struck off under the 
reign of the Emperor Napoleon III., up to 1859, is 3,463,265,980f., and that of 
silver coin 180,085,578f.; from 1793 up to 1859 the total value of the gold and 
silver coin struck off in France was 9,710,747,892f. In 1858 the number of births 
in Paris was 37,541, of which 11,757 were illegitimate; the deaths were 32,362, 
and the marriages 12,016. The quantity of wine consumed in Paris, in 1858, was 
1,456,145 hectolitres in casks, and 12,367 hectolitres in bottles; of alcohols the 

uantity was 80,470 hectolitres, and of cider 20,878 hectolitres. Of meat it was 
28,136,473 kilogrammes; of sea fish, 9,222,820f. worth; fresh-water fish, 1,076,154f.; 
oysters, 2,053,072f.; poultry and game, 18,315,708f.; butter, 19,328,785f.; eggs, 
9,641,744. ; and fuel, 406,590,121 kilogrammes, Lastly, Easter will fall on the 8th 
of April, and there will be six high tides in the course of the year—the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 7th of March, 5th of April, 16th of August, 15th of September, and 14th of 
October. 

RetigeMENT OF SreicLitz, Tae Great Russtan Banxer,—A letter from St. Peters- 
burg, of the 20th November, says:—* The great event of the day is the definitive 
retirement from business of the celebrated banker Srricuitz, He yesterday sent an 
official letter ordering his agent in Felesien to wind up the business before the Ist 
of January, 1860, on which day it will cease to exist. M. Srerezirz has taken part 
in all the great financial affairs of the government, and also possessed manufac- 
tories, sugar refineries, &e. M. Sreieritz, Senior, arrived in Russia about fifty years 
ago; he came from Hamburgh, and was a Jew by birth, but changed to Protestant- 
ism. Immediately after his arrival in Russia he entered into business, and founded 
the house he bequeathed to his son, with the title of baron, and a fortune of thirty 
millions of franes, 

“M. Sreicxrrz, Jr., has since managed the house, and with such ability and suc- 
cess that he now retires with, it is said, a fortune of 280 millions of francs. This 
enormous fortune consists in capital deposited in the imperial banks, in shares in the 
best Russian companies, and in landed estates, both in the south of Russia, in 
Livonia and in Germany. He has the rank of .Councillor of State, and is decorated 
with the grand cordon of the Order of St. Stanislaus, He married a Mdlle. Mutter, 
belonging to a highly respectable, though not rich family, but has no children.” 
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NEW-YORK STATE LOAN OF 1859. 


Tue Canal Commissioners, on the 20th of December, opened the bids for 
the new State loan of $2,500,000, authorized by a vote of the electors at 
the late election: $800,000 shall be redeemable on the Ist of July, 1866, 
$800,000 on the Ist of July, 1872, and $900,000 on the Ist of December, 
1877. Interest on the loans will commence on the Ist of January next, 
and be payable quarterly thereafter. The bids for the new State six per 
cents of $2,500,000 ranged from 100.81 @ 104.03 for bonds due in 
1866; 104 @ 106.03 for the bonds due in 1872 ; and 104 @ 110 for the 
bonds of 1877. The following are the awards—all at six per cent. interest : 


PAYABLE IN 1877. Amount. Rate. PAYABLE IN 1872. Amount. Date. 


Thomas W. Olcott, 1079, | John W. Allen,.............. $ 5,000 106,03 
Do. oe 107% | G. A. Stone, 105.76 
Do, 108%; | V. Ten Eyck, 105.06 
Do. ss 10834 Do. 105 
Do. 1085, | Thompson Brothers, 105.05 
Do. 108% | Rufus H. King, Albany, 104.80 
Do. 10944 Do, 104.68 
Do. 10924 | E. Whitehouse, Son & Morison,. 200,000 104.75 
Do. 1095% 

Do. 109% 
Do. 110 
10734 PaYaBLE In 1866. 
106% | John W. Allen,..........-+0+ $ 5,000 
107% | Thompson Brothers, 
107.06 Do. 
108.01 | J, Lawrence, P 


107.25 | w. H. Bird, Pres’t............ 
John C. Green, 107 Do. 


V, Tem Tydik,..00 ssoesse 106.76 Do. 

N. Higginbotham, 108.51 Do. 

J. Knickerbocker,.........+- 107.25 | Luke Hitchcock,............ nes 
Do. 107% | Silas Bronson,...... 
Do. 108 Do. 25,000 
Do. 108% | Whitehouse, Son & Morrison,.. 100,000 
Do. 1083¢ | Rufus H. King, Albany, 
Do. 109 Do. sreseee 95,000 
Do. 110 John Sill, Albany,.......... +» 25,000 


WO esiicniddsivatin +. $900,000 


The whole amount bid for, and the award, as indicated by the bids, ap- 
pear to be as follows: 


Amount. Award. 
RaW Oe BOT ikdwiecnnnecescccrcvancsscactt 104.00 @ 110.00 
1,540,000 Mibebi tts badaacadbabieenke 104.58 @ 106.03 
2,026,000 Pte sodndteervndawas sedaesonss 100.81 @ 104.03 


$6,337,000 


The bidders were Duncan, Snerman & Co., Warrenouse, Son & Morrison, Josern 
Lawrence, L. Hitcncock, Taomeson Broruers, L, Hicrxsoruam, S. Bronson, J. W. 
ALLEN, J. C. Green, C. G. Lorine, F. Crank, Warp & Co., W. H. Beran, W. W. Fox 
Jouy Siit, R. H. Kixe, W. H. Hasxext, J. Knickersocker, T. W. Otcort, V. Tex Eycx,. 
J. B. ee A. Stone, E. E. Kenpricx, M. H. Jamtrson.and J. M. Loverr.. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


County Boxps.—The Philadelphia Press says: Alleghany County bonds advanced 
to 40 per cent. bid, mainly in consequence of a decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court, in the case of Wood vs, Alleghany County, for coupons upon bonds 
issued to Alleghany Valley, Clartiers and Steubenville Rail-Road Companies. The 
defence was overruled in all the cases, and the court decided that the various acts 
of the legislature authorized the issue of bonds in every case; that the bonds were 
legally issued, and that the plaintiff was entitled to recover. The Pittsburg Post 
of 24th says: 

“Judge Grier charged the jury in substance, that this suit was brought on 
coupons given for rail-road subscriptions. The Supreme Court of the State have 
assumed the constitutional validity of such subscriptions, and that question is not 
one now open for discussion, 

“It is not for courts to inquire whether the subscriptions were wise or unwise, 
but to enforce the law and maintain the inviolability of contracts. Whatever re- 
gret there might be at the amount of debt that had been imposed upon the eommu- 
nity for rail-roads, it is too late now to set up objections that ought to have been 
made before the bonds were issued and had gone into the hands of innocent 
holders, who had advanced the money to carry on the work. 

“The objections made in this case to a recovery were ably argued and overruled, 
A verdict was given for the plaintiffs for the amount of the coupons that have heen 
given, and interest on the coupons from the time they were payable until the present 


time.” 


Tue Usury Laws.—A lecture on usury laws was delivered at Clinton Hall, New- 
York, in December, before a highly intelligent audienee, by Mr. Hiram Kercuvum, 
Jr. The lecturer took the following grounds: That the English lawson the subjees 
of usury, from which our own are derived, had their origin in a mistaken idea that 
the taking of any interest for money was prohibited by God. That history and ex- 
perience show us that usury laws have not been and cannot be, permanently en- 
forced. That this is because money, like every other eommodity, is regulated by 
the great principle of demand and supply—a principle which human legislation can 
never fetter, but which, if it endeavor to oppose it, must inevitably subvert the gov- 
ernment so doing. That, therefore, in passing such laws, government exceeds its 
organic powers. That such laws, as they cannot be enforced, have an injurious 
moral tendeney. That they subvert their own objeet. That they oppress all the 
poorer classes in a cemmunity. That they neither prevent profligacy, protect indi- 
gence, divert capital from the hands of foolish orimprudent projectors, nor can they, 
by the nature of things, effect this; but on the other hand, their tendency is, in 
times of scarcity, to fetter commerce and manufactures, to diminish the demand for 
labor, and thus increase the evils inevitably attendant upon such periods. 

The lecturer concluded by admitting that cases of oppression from high rates of 
usury may sometimes occur, but argued that no law regulating the relatious between 
man and man might not sometimes be used for purposes of oppression. He was 
listened to attentively throughout, and at the close was greeted with applause. 


Kentucxy.—Maysville, Kentucky, all our readers are aware, is indebted to the 
Maysville and Lexington Rail-Road bondholders $180,000. A number of gentlemen 
have proposed to purchase the entire debt at 30 cents on the dollar of their nominal 
value in cash, or 50 cents on the dollar in guaranteed bonds, to run five, ten and 
fifteen years. The ZHagle considers this proposition a fair one, and says: 

“ There is no concealing the fact that the city is unable to pay the entire debt, how- 
ever willing her citizens might be todo so. ‘The value of the real estate in the cit, 
has already dwindled down to about six hundred thousand dollars, and if the hold- 
ers of the bonds insist on the payment of their full amount to the last dollar, in our 
opinion, five years cannot elapse until the assessed value of the real property in the 
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city will not much exceed the debt—and that ultimately, when the principal of the 
debt has to be paid, the entire property of the city would hardly be sufficient 
to pay it. On the contrary, if our citizens can by any means be relieved of the 
burden, new energy and life will at once take hold of our people, and the city will 
immediately commence to bound forward on the road to prosperity at as rapid a 
rate as any other city in the West. 

“The Union Canal Coal Oil Company of this city sold $20,000 worth of oils last 
month, and expects to sell an equal amount this month. ‘This is the most successful 
coal oil factory in the country.” — Maysville Express. 


Sr. Louis.—As an evidence of the growth of St. Louis during the past, and as fore- 
shadowing its greatness in the future, we present the following table setting forth 
the increase in value of real estate from the year 1842 to the present time, embrac- 
ing a period of seventeen years: 


Assessed Value of Real Estate in St. Louis. 


For the year 1842,...... coere-ccece side siceciséibnccesicoseemenOne 

a *€  1850,. .ccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccses 29,016,649 
1852,..ccercece corcccccccscccoscoccccccs J051,688 
1858,. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocces 39,500,186 
1854, .cccccccccvcscccccccrccscccccccese 41,104,921 
1BBS,. cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 42,456,757 
1856,..cccccccccccccccccccccccccescccces 60,689,625 
BOBT 5:0.06:0000scd sdssecstescecseseosecscee: ARE aIED 
1858,....ccccccee cc cccccccccccccccccscce S2,160),449 
1859,. cccccccccsccccccccvcceccscccscscce 92,340,870 

In 1820 the population of the city was only 4,123; during the next ten years it 
had increased to no more than 6,694; in 1840 it was 16,649; in 1850, 77,860; and 
now no one thinks of estimating the population at a Jess number than 180,000. 


Mempuis.—The city of Memphis has issued her credit as follows: 


Memphis and Charleston Rail-Road..........0.000+e0000 + 0,$900,000 
Memphis and Ohio Rail-Road, cccccasccccccccccccss 427,000 
Memphis and Little Rock Rall-Road,.........-.006+ eoeeeee 650,000 
Memphis and Tennessee Rail-Road, ........+ceceseeeeeees 250,000 


“ 


DOM in i ciiadipis.nn cat hewids dbase donee en aaakadee 


Baxx Notrs sy Express—A ease recently decided in New-York is thus noticed 
by the correspondent of the Charleston Courier : 

“An exchange and collection broker of this city sent a draft of $250 to the 
Farmers’ Bank of North Carolina for collection. Mr. Morrison, the broker in ques- 
tion, had frequently before done business with the North Carolina Bank, and in all 
eases heretofore the bank had remitted him by drafts, In this instance, however, 
the draft of $250 was collected and sent in bills to Mr. Morrison. He never received 
them, and sued the bank for the amount; and although the money was remitted in 
a registered letter, the jury before whom the case was tried decided that it was not 


a ‘remittance’ in the spirit of the law, and gave a verdict against the bank for the 
amount.” 


Tue Lowett Manuracturinc Compaxy.—This prosperous carpet manufacturing 
establishment will pay, on the 1st proximo, a dividend of $40 per share on the last 
five months’ business, a change of one month being made in the commencement of its 
financial year. In the crisis, the company at the opening of 1858, omitted its semi- 
annual dividend. July, 1858, it paid $20; January Ist, 1859, $30; July Ist, $40, 
and December Ist,$10. The stock of the company consists of 2,900 shares, at a par 
value of a few cents short of $690. January Ist, the stock sold at about $400; a 
year ago it was under $550, and six weeks ago it was below $590, but now $625 is 
refused for it.—Boston Traveller. 
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New-Yorx.—The Manufacturers and Merehants’ Bank commenced business on 1st 
December. The capital ($400,000) is all subseribed. The banking room, which is 
appropriately fitted up, will furnish excellent accommodations for the new institu- 
tion, at an annual rent of less than $5,000. The bank is organized with Abn. Ives, 
Esq., President, and A, Masrerton, Esq., Cashier. The following is the list of Diree- 
tors, including, it will be seen, some of the first gentlemen in the eity : 

Apranam Ives, E. V. Havenwout, W. H. Arpteron, V. B. Derizernis, Grorer HH. 
Contoit, W. I. Hatt, Joun C. Jonnson, JonnS, Mircuert, Natwanien Wuee er, Exias 
Hows, Jr., Attan Hay, Witt1am Moses, F. W. Epmonps, Henry R. Treapwett. 


Exsas R. Cooper, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the Market Bank, in 
place of Mr. R. H. Haypocx, who has been appointed Cashier of the Fulton Bank. 


The East River Bank opened for business at their new location, No. 680 Broad- 
way, on Thursday, Dee. Ist. This property has been purchased by the bank, 
and handsomely improved. The banking room has been newly constructed in 
the rear of the Jot, the front huilding being occupied by other parties, su that the 
rent of the bank is merely nominal. The old banking-house, corner of Eighth-street 
and Third Avenue, is in the market. 


Kingston.—Mr. A. J. Kercuam, Cashier of the Bank of Ulster, has resigned, and 
Mr. B. M. Fretiex appointed in his place. 


Massacnusetts.—The Columbian Bank, Boston, has applied to the legislature for 
the privilege of increasing its eapital from $750,000, its present sum, to one million 
of dollars. 


Ruope Istanp Banxs.—The following table exhibits the returns of the banks in 
Rhode Island on the 7th November, 1859: 
Banks in Providence. Country Banks, Total R. I, 
Capital paid in,............+..-$15,095,850 $5,641,410 $20,737,260 
Circulation, ..ccccccccccsccccss 2,098,610 1,582,885 3,681,496 
Deposits,....c.scccscccccccccee 2,182,380 919,711 8,652,091 
Due other banks,.,.........++-. 1,048,489 89,057 1,132,496 
Loans, ...... esassseceadaccenec MORES 4,631,125 26,953,900 
Bpecie,..ccccccccscccsovcsscce 834,249 137,895 472,145 
Bills of other banks,..........0. 925,461 154,592 1,079,993 
Deposits in other banks,......... 669,502 368,755 1,038,258 


New-Jersry.—From the number and re of the applications advertised, 


the coming session of the legislature will be a long and busy one. The following 
is a list of the notices of application for banks; doubtless there are still others 
which have escaped our notice: 

At Washington, Warren County, capital $259,000; at Belvidere, capital $100,000 ; 
at Newton, capital $200,000; at Franklin, Sussex County, capital $100,000 ; to re- 
new charter of Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Rahway, and to increase capital 
$200,009; at Boonton, Morris County, capital, $300,000; at Haddonfield, Camden 
County, capital $50,000, with power to inerease to $100,000; at Beverly, capital 
$50,000, with power to increase to $100,000; at Camden, capital from $100,000 to 
$250,000, with power to increase it; at Camden, capital $150,000, with power to in- 
crease to $300,000; at Beverly, capital $75,000, with power to increase to $200,000 ; 
to amend charter of Phillipsburg Bank. 


Pennsytvanta—The Pennsylvania Bank, though really dead two years ago, seems 
still to be kicking. The vultures of the law surround the carcase, and are seeking 
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to gorge themselves from the small amount of vitals that remain, The State now 
puts ina claim for unpaid taxes on dividends, and insists on its taking precedence 
of all other demands. Then that £50,000 sterling bill of exchange endorsed 
by the bank, and now sued out by the English holders, is resisted by the as- 
signees, who say that noteholders must be first paid. If this defence should avail, 
it will let in another set of creditors, the city banks, for their whole claim on the 
remaining funds, to the prejudice of the noteholders and others, making a gross de- 
mand of some $2,000,000, Altogether it is a most complex state of affairs, in 
which three or four sets of lawyers are engaged. Meantime the noteholders are not 
getting any richer, the notes having now sunk to 80 cents on the dollar. The 
granite palace on Chestnut-street now bears the lettering “ Philadelphia Bank,” in 
place of “ Pennsylvania.” As to the poor plundered stockholders, they may think 
of and sympathize with each other, but the world has forgotten them and their 
losses. — Phil. Cor. N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 21. ’ 


The Philadelphia Press has the following report of a meeting of the cfeditors of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, before the auditor of the account of the trustees: 


Every class of creditors was represented. The Attorney-General presented the 
elaim of the commonwealth, pressing upon the Auditor the priority of the claim of 
the commonwealth, He regards the unpaid taxes upon the dividends for 1857, and 
on the capital stock for the same year, as stated and settled by the Auditor-General 
and State Treasurer, under the provisions of the act of April, 1844, in the nature 
of a charge upon the real and personal property of the concern, binding it in the 
hands of assignees, and to be first paid by them to the exclusion of all other claims 
whatsoever, out of such assets as can be converted into par funds. 

George M. Wuarroy, on behalf of the British house holding the famous fifty 
thousand pounds sterling bill, which bears the endorsement of the bank, made an 
ingenious argument toshow that none of the laws, providing for a preference to note- 
holders and depositors as against general creditors, were applicable to the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, which failed and made an assignment while acting under an extension 
of its charter, granted prior to the passage of any of the laws providing for such 
such preferences, If the principle of equality, so skilfully noel by Mr. Wuarrton, 
should be adopted by the Auditor, and sustained by the Supreme Court, and the 
claim of the city banks for a dividend upon the full amount of their original claims 
(without reference to the sums realized by them from the collateral securities turned 
over to them by Mr. Attisong, without, as is alleged, the assent or even the know- 
ledge of the board of directors) should be established, the gross amount of claims 
against the fund in the hands of the assignees will be swollen to a sum exceeding 
two millions of dollars. 

Inasmuch as a preference to the notes and deposits, if allowed by the Auditor and 
sustained by the Supreme Court, would render the proof of any other claims against 
the bank unnecessary, it was suggested by the counsel for the assignees, Sr. GzoraE 
Tucker Campsett, and assented to by Mr. Wuarton and V. L. Braprorp, Bexsamix 
Gesuarp and Cuartes E. Fox, representing the city banks, that the argument before 
the Auditor, as to the claims represented by these gentlemen, should be deferred 
until the second account of the assignees, embracing the proceeds of the banking 
house in Chestnut-street, should come before the Auditor for adjustment—leaving 
the comparatively small amount of par funds, included in the first account, to be 
distributed without reference to the claims represented by these gentlemen respec- 
tively. The effect of this arrangement will be to avert unnecessary litigation and 
expense, and procure an early settlement of some, at least, of the vexatious difficul- 
ties arising out of the curiously complicated affairs of this most unfortunate wreck. 


Counterfeits.—The Philadelphia Ledger has the following relating to the discovery 
of heavy operations in counterfeit bills on the Philadelphia Bank: 

The diseovery yesterday morning of new and well executed counterfeit $100 and 
$50 bills on the Philadelphia Bank, and that several of our banks, including the 
Philadelphia Bank itself, had been victimized to large amounts, created quite an ex- 
citement on Third-street, and among bank note dealers generally. 

A clerk in the private banking house of Drexet & Compaxy, brought to this office 
one of each of the counterfeits, tae part of a remittance of $3,000 from their cor- 
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respondent at New-York. The house had made its usual morning deposit at bank, 
and before information was received here of the existence of euch counterfeits, Im- 
mediately, however, on learning that there were counterfeits out of the description 
named, Mr. Drex«t called at the bank, and their bundle of notes left for deposit 
being unbroken—the bank clerk not having yet had time to count them—it was 
examined, and every bill of the entire remittance of $3,000 from New-York found 
to be counterfeit. 

Mr. Drexen’s correspondent, we understand, knows from whom he received the 
bills, and if not from one of the banks there, which, however, it is feared they 
were, may be traced back until some clue to their source is discovered. The usual 
course of operation in putting counterfeit bills in circulation, sinee the establishment 
of the telegraph, we are informed by the brokers, is to begin in a circuit hundreds 
of miles away from the commercial centre; thus securing several days of uninter- 
rupted operation before the notes are returned and the fraud is exposed. 

There*is reason to believe that this policy has been pursued in the present 
instance, Nearly every bank in our city has more or less of them. The Philadel- 

hia Bank itself has some $1,700 that it cannot trace, and a much larger amount 
iad been received, the source of which is known. The loss to the banks of this 
city will be, probably, by the day's operation in these bills, about $20,000. We 
have no doubt the loss is greater to banks more remote, and to the users of paper 
eurreney will probably amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars. A more suc- 
cessful counterfeit has not been foisted on the community for years. 

The counterfeit $100 and $50 bills on the Philadelphia Bank are remarkably well 
executed, The package of $3,000 received on deposit by the Metropolitan Bank, 
came from New-Orleans. It is stated that a party in that city offered $10,000, but 
that the amount being large and liable to excite suspicion on the refusal of one 
house to purchase them, he broke his parcel into smaller lots, and thus succeeded in 
swindling the New-Orleans dealers on Exchange to a large amount. The counterfeit 
is an exact copy of the genuine bill, and is the work of first class workmen, 


Erie —Wiuam A. Hut, Esq., formerly banker of Pittsburgh, was, on the 28th 
November last, elected Cashier of the Bank of Commerce at Erie, in place of Gipzox 
J. Batt, Esq., whohad been elected President. 


District or Corumsta.—Owing to the insufficiency of the local statutes in regard 
to banking in the District of Columbia, an attempt is made, once in a while, to 
establish banks of mere circulation at Washington, for the purpose of doing people 
ont of their money, As far as we ean recollect, every one of these shin-plaster in- 
stitutions has been short lived, and most of them have swindled the ublie by an 
issue of an unsecured and irredeemable circulation. Some time since the American 
Bank Note Company in this city was called upon by respectable parties to engrave 
plates for the “ Union Bank of Columbia,” to be located at the seat of government, 
and the bills were accordingly prepared. In order to be in favor with both “the 
old love and the new,” an excellent likeness of the President of the United States 
was pnt en the left of each bill, and an equally good fae-simile of Senator Douglas’ 
face on the right. These are on each denomination up to $50, and of the various 
plates $150,000, in all, were printed. The projectors did not seem to agree very 
well among themselves, and the bank did not open as expected. The engravers, as 
it appears to us, did not act with their usual eaution, in furnishing the plates to a 
concern whieh they must have known could have no legal existenee, but they were 
deceived by the respectability of the originators, and they have been somewhat 
punished, as they have never been paid for their labor. The bills are ve ons | 
done, and the name “ Union Bank of Columbia,” has somewhat of a taking sound, 
to say nothing of the two likenesses, which ought to make them current among 
politicians. There is no such bank, however, as the one above named, and there 
ean be none established, with any fair claims to legitimacy, at the seat of govern- 
ment. We therefore caution the public about placing too much confidence in these 
beautiful pictures, and hope that Congress, at its next session, will take some action 
to provide an adequate penalty for the fraudulent issue of bank notes at the 
National Capital —¥. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


‘Virers1a.—Cuares R, Hoorr was elected Cashier of the Exchange Bank of Vir 
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ginia, at Alexandria, November 28th, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of the late Cashier, Joun R. Hoorr. 


Maryrtanp.—The following are the dividends of the Baltimore banks for 1858-59: 


Banks, Div.1859. Div. 1858. Payable. 

June and December. 

May and November. 

January and July. 
< “ 


4 
5 


34 
4 
4 
44 
44 
3 
5 
4 


pn Ie re ee 
Commercial and Farmers’,.....5 
Chesapeake,.....-ceccceseceeed 
CINE 6 io c.0.0-00s0c000cees0de oe 
Commerce,........+. ccoccoccccct 
Farmers and Planters’,.........4 
Fell’s Point Savings Institution, .34 
Farmers and Merchants’,.......4 
WOME ps «.0.6:0:0:0.0'06.0.601050066008 
PROCRRINOG, <5. 6:00:8:s:5.0:00000s.00008 
POR pide bndcs0sesesconsoue 
MGTONAIIS,. 0 0 ccccccecececcscckE 
OME, 6.4600.6.00660000005e0s sae 44 
bo ee eer re ren 4 


Inptana.—There are seventeen banks doing business, the total circulation amount- 
ing to $1,076,984, as security for which the State Auditor holds the following stocks 
and bonds: 

Stocks and Bonds. Amount. Stocks and Bonds. Amount. 
Tennessee Fives,.....eee+ee+ $9,000 | Georgia Sevens,.........+0.++ $42,500 
Tennessee Sixes,.......ee++-22 8,000 | Kentucky Sixes,.......+..2-- 13,000 
Louisiana Sixes,.......-....-- 167,000 | California Sevens,............ 74,500 
Indiana Twos-and-a-Half,...... 386,721 | Virginia Sixes,...........6.-- 10,000 
Indiana Fives,..... eeeeeeeees 387,000 | Pennsylvania Fives,.......... 1,000 
Indiana Sixes,.....+...ese.e2+ 20,000 | Missouri Sixes,.........2+2+-+ 367,000 
CMO TEE, csccccccsccccoscs 6000 — 
North Carolina Sixes,......... 7,000 Total,...cccccccccceccess $l, 408,721 


Of banks which are closing and voluntarily retiring their own circulation, there 
are seven, with an outstanding circulation of $54,411, for which the Auditor holds, 


“ “c 


oc “ec 


February and August. 
April and October. 
January and July. 
June and December. 
April and October. 
January and July. 


a 


-_ 
a 
“ 


CH be HX 90 SE Hm ONO OT 
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om DR Co oe OR 


“ “ 


OR ais chdnce eG chiosedcdehsnsscdsacuebadasciessdeaaaeeeeeee 
Kentucky Sixes, scccnccccccceccccoccesccccccccoccss 9,600 
RUMI NIN, 56. 5.0:060s5 or seweraness nccwouksesaascnael ee 
BNO DOU 66.6.0 0510:0,6,0.00.6.4:540 0abi3 005066 c0 Resse Case et 


$64,130 


At the expiration of two years from the date of notice to go into liquidation the 
securities are surrendered, provided the bank file a bond satisfatory to the Auditor, 
for the prompt payment of the outstanding notes. 

The following banks have circulation outstanding, and the bills are redeemed at 
the places indicated: 

Brookville Bank $12,004, redeemed at Brookville Bank. 

Bank of Syracuse $10,238, Bank of Goshen. 

Hoosier Bank $2,524, H. Witson, Logansport, Ind. 

Indian Reserve Bank $1,190, Joun Bouan & Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

Bank of Monticello $120, Lafayette Branch. 

Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank $1,037, New Albany Branch. 

Fayette County Bank $1,688, Connersville Branch. 


Towa.—The State Bank of Iowa has twelve branches, viz: Muscatine, Dubuque, 
Keokuk, Mount Pleasant, Davenport, Oskaloosa, Iowa City, Des Moines, Lyons City, 
Burlington, Washington and Fort Madison. The condition of the banks on the 
17th December, was as follows: 

Safety Fund,............- $84,181 91 Capital,.......seee0- - $421,920 00 

Specie,......scece.oeeeee 244,135 40 Circulation,...,........ 481,204 00 

RUMOR S55 55 iteiewhaes's 682,473 59 Deposits,........+e0++ 464,443 79 
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Micuigsn.—The paper of the Tecumseh Bank has been finally thrown out by the 
brokers, Although generally regarding it as unsound, they have hitherto re- 
ceived it on the strength of credit given it by the Michigan Southern Rail-Road 
Company, who received it for freight, but that company now refuses it, hence the 
new movement against it. It is at present purchased at 4 @ 5c. discount. At the 
bank it has been heretofore redeemed with Western money, whieh we presume is 
still the practice. 


Groraia.—A bill is before the Georgia legislature to recharter the Planters’ 
Bank. Its present charter expires in 1861. This bank and the old Bank of Augusta 
were chartered in 1810, and for the long period of forty-nine years it has borne a 
good character. In 1812, during the war with Great Britain, says the Savannah 
Republican, the doors of the Planters’ Bank were thrown open to the United States 
government, and some three hundred thousand dollars were advanced to the United 
States troops, who were in a suffering condition, And again, in the Florida War, 
the Planters’ Bank advanced about forty thousand dollars to the United States 
government for the use of the troops in Florida, It is true, the bank was reim- 
bursed; but the spirit of the officers of the bank was commendable and creditable. 
This bank’s charter has the liability clause in it—making every stockholder respon- 
sible to the amount of his stock for the bank’s indebtedness. 


Ittixow.—The Chicago Demoerat says: “Some time ago two bankers of that 
city made up packages of five or six hundred dollars each, of the bills of the Reapers’ 
Bank of Fairfield, Illinois, and sent them down to that institution for redemption. The 
Cashier of the Reapers’ Bank commenced paying the bills, one at a time, in emall 
silver coin, the consequence of which was that at the close of the day there re- 
mained a large quantity of the bills unredeemed. These bills were protested, and 
the Auditor applied to, as usual, to sell the securities of the bank, lodged in his 
hands, which consisted of United States bonds. Before he could so, however, the 
Reapers’ Bank served three injunctions upon the Auditor, obtained from the 
Superior Court of this city, enjoining him from selling the securities of the bank, 
on the alleged ground that the protests were illegal. The case thus made up is a 


very ee one, and will, indeed, be made a test issue. If*the court should 
1 


sustain the injunction, the banks will hereafter feel themselves legally authorized in 
delaying all applicants for the redemption of their bills, when presented in any 
quantity, by paying them one at a time, in five cent pieces, and as slowly as the 
teller can count them out. On the other hand, should the court dissolve the injune- 
tions, and declare the protests legal, the Reapers’ Bank must at once go into liqui- 
dation, and all the other Illinois banks must prepare themselves for redemption 
of their currency at sight, or have their business wound up by the Auditor.” 


Frortpa.—The books of subscription to the Bank of Fernandina were opened by 
the Commissioners on Monday, the 28th of November. The amount of stock neces- 
sary was subscribed, and the first instalment in specie immediately paid in. The 
stockholders then proceeded to the election of directors. A. H. Coxe was elected 
President and Gro. S. Roux, Cashier.—Zast Floridian, Dee. 1st. 


Counterfeiting.—In connection with an account of the new and dangerous coun- 
terfeits on the Philadelphia Bank, erroneous and unjustifiable remarks have been 
made by some papers for the purpose of accounting for the excellence of the en- 
graving and close imitation of the genuine notes, The recent consolidation of the 
several bank note engraving houses, and, as inferred, a consequent discharge of 
many skilful artists, as suggested by the Philadelphia papers, 1s offered as a solu- 
tion. On this subject a note has been written to the Boston Journal, (apparently 
from one interested in the recently consolidated American Bank Note Company,) 
from which we copy the following, as we think the statements of the writer are 
correct : 

“Whatever causes may have contributed to bring about the present alarming 
state of things, facts will show conclusively that they are in no wise attributable to 
this consolidation, } 

“It is a fact that every good engraver in the several establishments, previous t 
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the present organization, was retained in its service, or had an offer of employment 
at prices equal, and in many cases in advance of previous rates. It is a fact that 
any engraver of good character, capable of executing the best kind of work, could 
at any time within the past twenty years, can now, and will no doubt in future, 
find constant employment at very high wages. Other and more obvious reasons 
may be suggested than are given in your article. Successful imitations of bank 
notes have been made ever since they have been in use, As greater degrees of per- 
fection have been attained in the art of engraving, a corresponding advance has 
been made in efforts of imitation, and among the thousands annually flocking to our 
shores from Europe, are to be found men possessing the highest degree of skill in 
every department of this art.” 


The Broken Canada Banks.—We have seldom to record the failure of a bank in 
Canada, but when we are called upon to announce such a fact, we have to record 
a decided and thorough failure. The bills of the International and Colonial Banks 
are, and have been, freely offered in this market at ten cents on the dollar. It 
seems hardly worth while failing to resume payment, when the indebtedness can be 
bought up so cheap. 


The Canadian Banks.—Statement of the percentage of the specie to the circula- 
tion and total liabilities held by the Canadian banks (based upon their returns to 
government) for the month of October, 1859: 


Nume of Bank. Specie to Circulation. Specie to Liabilities. 
CPEOE TIN, < c.ddcccccccsicccdccscess SED ecee 16.6 
City Bank of Montreal,.......-....06. 41.7 cece 17. 
Bank of Montreal,......ccecessecsceen 805 paws 12.8 
Commercial Bank,........eeceeccerees 29.8 oeee 13.2 
Bank of Upper Canada,............0+. 23.6 cows 8.2 
Banque du Peuple,....eeeeeeeseeeeces 47. cece 17.6 
PROUD THANE oi ccscceseecsnetenccccs, Mik aie 10.7 
Bank of B. N. America,..........e000. 39. eons 16.1 
Niagara District Bank,...........00006 15. Jone 8.8 
Bank Gf Toronto,, <.cccccccccescscecce: 238 beat 14.3 
Eastern Township Bank,........2eee000 47.5 coe 42.6 
RURIED TIE ine cnkcsccccedccesesese EE éao0 13. 
Bank of the City of Elgin,...........-. 22.1 cece 11. 


Ss cose — 


Average of all the banks,......... 29.4 cece 12.5 
—NMontreal Gazette, 26th. 


Name of Bank. onlletaes Capital Cir’n. Total Coinand Loans. Total 
by Act. paid up. Liabilities, Bullion. Assets, 
Quebec Bank $1,000,000 $996,400 $539,251 $1,198,365 $129,105 $2,189,633 $ 2,344,190 
City Bk. of Montreal,.. 1,200,000 1,198,496 481,864 1,115,694 156,268 1,948,819 2,501,429 
Bank of Montreal,..... 6,000,000 5,973,180 2,064,735 5,046,093 650,621 9,607,957 11,974,844 
Commercial Bank,.... 4,000,000 4,000,000 1,200,163 2,883,712 461,727 5,990,273 7,577,717 
Bk. of Upper Canada, 4,000,000 8,127,215 2,119,052 7,888,908 517,420 8 540,722 11,059,784 
Banque du Peuple,.... 1,200,000 1,101,615 285,421 807,127 141,281 1,741,456 2,124,738 
Molson’s Bank, 1,000,900 987,778 258,514 904,866 107,450 1,504,344 1,982,211 
Bk. of British N. A.... 4,866,666 4,866,666 912,685 2,582,493 457,599 5,781,484 7,273,724 
Niagara District Bank, 1,000,009 252,741 144,444 267,688 18,595 456,148 548,984 
Bank of Toronto, 533,430 $16,457 650,091 87,542 862,658 1,145,071 
Ontario Bank 461,742 191,753 $826,961 985,123 683,695 847,618 
International Bank,... ne et sei seen soee ne ones 
Colonial Bank, - 2,000,000 112,000 77,000 97,880 15,721 120,890 210,985 


Total, $29,266,666 $28,561,253 
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New-Yorx.—Rosert S. Oaxtey, Esq., having resigned the Cashiership of the 
American Exchange Bank, New-York, a position which he has held for some years 
with eredit to himself and with acknowledged advantage to that institution, has 
been elected President of the National Bank Note Company, at New-York city. 
This company has been incorporated by law, and is prepared with an ample capital, 
new and superior designs, materials and machinery, embracing all the modern im- 
provements and discoveries for the prevention of counterfeits and alterations, to 
execute orders for plates and printing, in the highest style of the art, for bank 
notes, drafts, certificates of stock and of deposit, State and rail-road bonds, and all 
forms of mercantile and official papers, under the most vigilant and reliable super- 
intendence: ample security is provided for the safe a of plates left with the 
company. This company represent in their prospectus that new and important 
safeguards against fraudulent coupons, devised by and peculiar to this company, 
are specially recommended, and that government issues of every description, and 
orders in foreign languages, will receive strict attention. The National Bank Note 
Company comprises among its associate artists of acknowledged ability, who have 
been from fifteen to thirty years in the oldest established firms of bank-note en- 
gravers in this country. 

Among the trustees of the National Bank Note Company are Ronerr S. Oakey, 
(Cashier American Exchange Bank, New-York,) James T. Sourrer, (President Bank 
of the Republic, New-York,) Ltoyp Grover, Jonn H. Van Antwerp, (Cashier New- 
York State Bank, Albany.) The officers are: R. S, Oaxtey, President ; J. T. Sour- 
ter, Vice-President; Samuet Sritxs, Treasurer; J. Macponoveu, Secretary. 


Cuances or Bank Presipents anp Casuters.—The following is a list of some of 
the recent changes among Bank Presidents and Cashiers in each State. These and 
other changes are fully set forth in the “‘ Merchants and Bankers’ Register for 1860,” 
published this month at the office of the Bangers’ MaGazine: 

Place. Banks. Appointed. In place of. 

Be rast, Me., Belfast Bank, Albion H,. Bradbury, Cr., N. H. Bradbury. 
Brunswick, “ Maine Bank, A. Brooks, Jr., Cash., Aug. C. Robbins. 
Gardiner, sa Gardiner “ Wn. 8S. Grant, Pres’t, W. B. Grant. 
Waterville, “ People’s “ H. Percival, Cashier, S. Percival. 
Concorp, N.H., Merrimac Co. Bank, J. C. A. Wingate, Cashier, Eb. S, Fowle, 

. “ - . Ebenezer S. Fowle, Pr. Francis N. Fisk. 
Winchester, “ Winchester Bank, O. Sprague, Cashier, Erastus Snow. 
Cuetsea, Vt., Bank of Orange Co., W. W. Storrs, Cashier, P.S. Smith. 
Royalton, ‘“ Bank of Royalton, A. W. Kenney, Cashier, Wm. H. Baxter. 
Burlington, “ Farmers & Mech. B., Torrey E. Wales, Pres’t, Fred’k Fletcher. 
Boston, Mass, Eliot Bank, I. N. Turner, President, Wm. A. Howe. 

™ s State <“ James Macgregor, George Howe. 

a Bk. North America, Charles Rice, President, G. W. Crockett. 
Attleborough, Attleborough Bank, H. M. Daggett, Cashier, W. D. Cotton. 
Abington, Abington Bank, Baxter Cobb, President, Asaph Dunbar. 
Dorchester, Mattapan “ J.J. Hutchinson, Cashier, Win, B. Brooks. 
Grafton, Grafton - W. T. Sutton, Cashier, Jonathan Cary. 
Lowell, Wamesit “ Wnm. A. Richardson, Pr., Horace Howard. 
Monson, Monson + E. C. Robinson, Cashier, J. R. Flynt. 
Newburyport, “ Ocean ‘5 E. 8. Williams, Pres’t, | William Stone. 
Plymouth, “ Plymouth “ Wm. T. Davis, Pres't, Isaac L. Hedge. 
Salem, oe Asiatic sa Leon. B. Harrington, Pr., Joseph 8. Cabot. 
Worcester, “ Mechanics’ “ Alexander Dewitt, Pres., H. Goulding. 
Woossocxet, R. I., Citizens’ Bank, O. J. Rathbun, Cashier, J. F. Brown. 
Warren, “Hope - G. T. Gardiner, Pres't,. Chas, Smith. 
North Kingston,“ Narragansett Bank, Joseph Spink, President, Ezra D. Davis. 
Hartrorp, Conn., Exchange Bank, A.G. Hammond, Pres’t, Elisha Colt. 

° ” “ = John R. Redfield, Cash., A. G. Hammond. 


Stonington, . Stonington “ Ira H. Palmer, Cashier, Francis Amy. 
“e “ 


“ 


- Francis Amy, President, Eph. Williams. 
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Place. 


Bridgeport, Conn, 


Deep River, “ 
New-Haven, “ 


Bank Items. 571 
Bank. Appointed, In place of. 


, Farmers’ Bank, E. S. Hawley, President, Hervey Higby. 


Deep River “ George Spencer, Pres't, Ulysses Pratt. 
Elm City “ Israel K. Ward, Cashier, D. R. Satterlee. 


New-York City,N.Y., Fulton Bank, Robert H. Haydock, Cr., William J. Lane. 


“ 
“ “ 
“oe. “ 


Buffalo, 


Cazenovia, 
Rochester, 
“ 


Saugerties, 
Utica, 
Watertown, 
Williamsburgh, 


Decxertowy, N. J. 


Hightstown, “2 
Jersey City, “ 
ye Po . 

“ “ 


New-Brunswick, “ 


CARLISLE, Pa. 


Erie, “ 
Hollidaysburgh, “ 
Mead ville, . 
Pittston, 


Pittsburgh, 
Shamokin, 


Battimorg, Md., 


Frederick, « 


ALEXANDRIA, Va, 
“ “ 


Charleston. 
Charlottesville, 
Clarkesville, 
Lynchburg, 


Lewisburg, 
Morgantown, 
Norfolk, 
Petersburg, 
Pt. Pleasant, 


Salem, 
Wytheville, 


Market “ Elias R. Cooper, Cashier, R. H. Haydock. 
New-York Co. Bk., Isaac G. Ogden, Cashier, Alex. Masterton. 
Union Bank, E. H. Arthur, President, Fred. Deming. 
City Bank, A. P. Thompson, Cashier, Jos. Stringham. 
Farmers & Mechs’, Edward Pierson, Cashier, E.Dexter Belden. 
Marine Bank, H. E. Howard, Cashier, James M.Ganson. 
Manuf. & Tra. Bk., H. H. Martin, Cashier, F. F. Fairman. 
Bank of Cazenovia, Jno. Hoffie, President, CharlesStebbins. 
Rochester Bank, 4H. G. Warner, President, J. W. Dwinelle. 
Rochester City Bk. Joseph Field, President, Ebenezer Ely. 
Bank of Ulster, Benj. M. Freligh, Cashier, And. J. Ketcham. 
Utica City Bank, Jared E. Warner, Pres't, H. Denio. 

Union Bank of W., Merrill Coburn, Pres’t, Abner Baker. 
Farmers & Citizens’, G. W. Griffith, President, Sam’l W.Lowere. 


, Farmers’ Bank, Jonathan Whitaker, Pr., Jas. C. Haven. 
Central Bk. of N. J., I. M. Cubberley, Cash., E. T. R.Appleget. 
Hudson Co. Bank, A.A. Hardenbergh, Cr., Lewis C. Condit. 
Iron Bank, Horace Ayers, Cashier, Wm. J. Wood. 

- S. Broadwell, President, N. Mott. 
Bank of N. Jersey, Israel H. Voorhees, Cr., John T. Hill. 


, Carlisle Deposit B., Rob’t M. Henderson, Pr., Richard Parker. 
Bank of Commerce, Wm. A. Hill, Cashier, Gideon J. Ball. 

” - Gideon J. Ball, Pres't, B. Grant. 
Central Bank of Pa., C. C. Price, Cashier, Thos. MeDoweil, 

‘ i Thos. Wilson, President, James Brown. 
Bk. of Crawford Co., J. M. Dick, Cashier, A. C. Finney. 

va - S. P. Officer, President, Thos.Van Horne. 
Pittston Bank, Thos. F. Atherton, Cash., J. M. Burton. 

34 gs William Swetland, Pres’t,G. Sanderson. 
Citizen’ “ Francis Sellers, Pres’t, O. Blackburn. 
Shamokin “ Charles W. Peale, Cash., D. A. Robinson. 

Ee 6 F. M. Pollock, President, F. Maurer, 


Western Bank, William H. Norris, Cash., James Harvey. 
Marine - B. A. Vickers, President, Jacob Bier. 
Far. & Mech, Bank, Thos. M. Markell, Cash., T. W. Morgan. 


Exchange Bank, Charles R. Hooff, Cash., John Hooff. 
Bk. Old Dominion, Peter E. Hoffman, Cash., Jas. Mackenzie, 
Bank of Virginia, John M. Doddridge, Cr, Samuel Hannay. 
Farmers’ Bk. of Va., Thomas J. Randolph, Pr., J. W. Saunders, 
Exchange Bank, Nathaniel Talley, Cash., A. C. Finley. 
Bank of Virginia, Wm. Q. Spence, Cashier, John M. Otey. 
Farmers’ Bank, John M. Warwick, Pr... Wm. Radford. 
Farmers’ Bk. of Va., Samuel Price, President, Jas. H. Nesmith, 
Merch. & Mech. Bk., George M. Hagans, Pr., Matthew Gay. 
Bank of Virginia, Wm. D. Bagnall, Cash., Rob. W. Bowden. 
° * Daniel Dodson, Pres’t., Joseph Bragg. 
Exchange B. of Va., Thomas Wallace, Pres’t, Thos, S. Gholson, 
Merch, &. Mech. B., C. C. Miller, Pres't, James Capehart. 
Exchange Bank, B. Pitzer, Cashier, John B. J. Logan, 
Southwestern Bank, W. A. Stuart, Cashier, T. J. Morrison, 


Euizapern Crry, N. C., Farmers’ Bank, L. J. Johnson, Pres’t, Geo. W. Brooks, 


Newbern, “ 
Wilmington, 


Bank of N. Carolina, Frederick J. Jones, Cr., Jno. M. Roberts, 
a “ Jno. Dawson, President, Edward P. Hall. 
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Place. 
Cuarteston, S. C., 


Cheraw, - 
“ “ 


Columbia, 
Dusty, Ga. 
Marietta, “ 
Evravta, Ala., 
Selma, “ 
Cutcaco, Iil., 
Fairfield, “ 
Marion, 
Monmouth, “ 
“ “ 


“ 


Napierville,“ 
JEFFERSONVILLE, Ia., 
Lima, ™ 

Laporte, 


“ 


Des Mores, Iowa, 
Covixetoy, Ky., 
Glasgow, - 
Louisville, 
Mt. Sterling, 
Princeton, 
Frankfort, 
Hickman, 


New-Orteays, La., 
Sprineriep, Mo., 


“ 


Cievetand, Ohio, 
Cuyahoga Falls, “ 
Marion, - 
Salem, 
Wooster, 
Zanesville, 


“ 
“ce 


“ 


Caatranooca, Tenn., 
Jackson, su 
Knoxsville, 

“ 
Lebanon, 
Memphis, 

ae 


Rogersville, 


Fort Arxrxson, Wis., 
Fox Lake, “3 
Madison, 


New-London, 


Platteville, 
Waupun, 


(January, 


In place of. 
Wn. R. Smith, Pres't, Henry Ravenel. 
J. 8. Davis, Cashier, Wm. C. Breese, 
Jno, F. Matheson, Cash., Wm. Godfrey. 
William Godfrey, Pres’t, J. Eli Gregg. 
Exchange Rufus M. Johnston, Pr., J. Caldwell. 


Bank of Savannah, Freeman H. Rowe, Cash., J. B. Habersham. 
Mech. Savings Bk., William E. Smith, Cash., John H. Glover, 
Eastern Bank, J. Hardy, Cashier, C. Gardner. 
Commercial Bank, T. C. Daniel, Cashier, . T. W. Street. 


Marine Bank, Hugh T. Dickey, Pres’t, J. Y. Scammon, 
Corn Exchange Bk., J. Hall, Cashier, Jos, W. Lewis. 
Agricultural Bank, I. M. Lewis, Cashier, FE. Moore, 
Warren Co, ‘ 8B. T. O. Hubbard, Cash., J. Quimby. 

“ “j W. M. Gregg, President, T. L. Mackoy. 
Bank of Napierville, John Jassoy, President, Willard Scott. 


Branch Bank, J.S. Hancy, President, J. Montgomery. 
Branch “ 8. P. Williams, Pres’t, John B. Howe. 
Branch Bank, C. B. Blair, President, David G. Rose, 


Br. Bank of Iowa, B. F. Allen, President, F. R. West. 


Farmers’ B. of Ky., R. Pretlow, President, J. W. Stevenson. 
Northern B. of Ky., Thomas J. Gorin, Cash., C. Alexander. 
Southern B. of Ky., Will Garnett, Cash., J. B. Alexander. 
Farmers’ Bank, A. Barnes, President, Rich’d Apperson. 
Farmers’ B, of Ky., B. McGoodwin, Pres’t, W.D. Tinsley. 
Farmers’ Bank, Philip Swigert, Pres’t, John H. Hanna. 
Southern “ A. S. Dabney, Cash., Wm. Owens, Jr. 
Mechs, & Traders’, Walter S. Robinson, Pr., U. H. Dudley. 


Bk. of State of Mo., D. D. Berry, Pres’t, J. W. Hancock. 
Bank of St. Louis, D.C. Van Aroam, Cash., John Brown. 
Exchange Bank, J.B. Alexander, Pres’t, John D. Perry. 
Mechanics’ “ J. Wills, President, J Charless. 

- Charles Everts, Cashier, J. W. Wills. 
Southern E. B. Kimball, Pres’t, | JamesS. Watson. 


City Bk. Cleveland, J. B. Merriam, Cashier, Albert Clarke. 
Summit Co. Bank, T. P. Roberts, Cashier, E. S. Comstock. 
Bank of Marion, _T.’B. Fisher, President, W. W. Conklin. 
Farmers’ Br. Bank, R. V. Hampson, Cash., B.S. Campbell. 
Wayne Co, “ Isaac Steese, President, FE. Robison. 
Muskingum Branch, D. Applegate, President, I. J. Jewett. 


Union Bank, R. B. Campbell, Cashier, J. Correy. 
Union Bk. of Tenn., Wm. H. Stephens, Pr., W.B. Marshall. 
Farmers’ Bank, W. A. Branner, Cashier, W. T. Wheless. 
” * George M. Branner, Pr., W. B. Shepard. 
L. of Middle Tenn., W. B. Campbell, Cashier, C. W. Jackson. 
Commercial Bank, J. W. Page, Jr, Cash, W. A. Jones. 
Bank of Memphis, W.C. McClure, Cashier, F. G. Roche. 
Southern Bank, W. Moore, Cashier, W. C. MeClure. 
Commercial Bank, W. M. Folwell, Pres’t, Dau’l B. Turner. 
Bank of Tennessee, Geo. R. Powell, Cashier, Geo. D. Pearl. 


Koshkonong Bank, L. B. Caswell, Cashier, G. Blomel. 
Bank of Fox Lake, Wm. E.Smith, Cashier; Wm. J. Dexter. 
Wisconsin Bank, F. A. Scofield, Cashier, Noah Lee. 
Dane Co. Bank, Jas, Richardson, Pres’t, N.B. Van Slyke. 
Osborn Bank, Geo. Sea, Cashier, Wm. H. Lewis. 
7. ‘ H. K. Lawrence, Pres’t, Watson Bidwell. 
Bank of Grant Co., N. H. Virgin, President, E. R. Hinckley. 
Corn Exchange Bk., David Ferguson, Pres’t, And’w Proudfit. 


Bank Items. 


Bank. 


Union Bank, 

Farmers’ and Ex., 

Merchants’ Bank, 
“ 4“ 


Appointed. 


“ 


“ 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF THE LONDON STOCK MARKET, 1859. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL FUNDS, FROM NOVEM- 
BER, 1858, TO ocToBER, 1859. 


™ ‘ Bank 8pr.ct. Bpr.ct. New 3 India Exchequer Bills, 
1858. Stock, Red. Cons. pr.ct. Stock. £1,000. 
November. .Highest, 227 965 98h 97 228 40 premium. 
Lowest, 224 968 972 968 225 29 ~ do, 
December..Highest, 226 974 98% 972 230 40 do. 
Lowest, 224 954 97g 964 2264 34 do. 
1859. 
January....Highest, 229 974 968 974 2244 42 do, 
Lowest, 225 95 954 958 221 85 do. 
February...Highest, 229 964 955 964 221 89 do. 
Lowest, 2274 954 95 954 218 33 do, 
March......Highest, 280 96% 96% 96% 222 39 do. 
Lowest, 228% 96 95t 952 220 82 do. 
April.......Highest, 2254 94% 95% 944 221 86 do. 
Lowest, 215 89 89 87h 215 20 ~ dao, 
May.......Highest, 222 92 934 92 222 80 do. 
Lowest, 215 sot 904 89} 215 15 do. 
June,.......Highest, 222 94 94} 94 es 27 do. 
Lowest, 219 914 924 914 pci 17 do. 
July........Highest, 223 96 954 968 222 $1 do. 
Lowest, 220 934 93} 934 216 22 do. 
August.....Highest, 2244 964 952 96} 221 30 do. 
Lowest, 222 942 94% 95 215 20 do 
September..Highest, 225 963 95% 96% 218 26 do, 
Lowest, 223 95 954 95 215 22 do. 
October....Highest, 225 95% 964 954 222 81 do. 
Lowest, 2194 948 958 948 217 28 = do, 


Bank of England Rate of Discount.—Reduced Dee. 9, 1858, from 3 per cent. to 
23 per cent.; on April 28th, 1859, raised to 3} per cent.; on May Sth, raised to 44 
per cent.; on June 2d, reduced to 34 per cent. ; on June 9th, reduced to 3 per cent. ; 
on July Ist, reduced to 24 per cent. 


PRIVATE BANKERS. 


Micnican.—Mr, E, H. Hazteron has relinquished the business of private banker, 
at Flint, Michigan, and is succeeded by Mr. Wittiam Patterson, 


PennsytvantA.—The firm of Leonarp Fry & Co., at Tamaqua, failed in Novem- 
ber. G. D. Emery, at Williamsport, Pa., has also relinquished business, 


New-Yors.—The firm of Srout, CLews & Masoy, bankers, is succeeded by Messrs. 
Livermore, Crews & Mason, who have taken the rooms No, 29 Wall-street, where 
they will transact banking business generally, negotiate loans, make collections, &e. 
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Mr. J. T. Van Vueck, of the late firm of Van Vuircx, Reap & Drexet, has 
opened a banking house at No, 4 Broad-street. Mr. V. has been in the business 
thirty years in this city. 


Iowa.—Private despatches received by bankers here, report that Coox & Sargent, 
bankers, of Davenport, Iowa, did not open their doors this morning, A card upon 
them attributes the failure to that of Sargent & Dixwett, of Boston. The house 
had several branches in different parts of lowa, and were largely identified with 
the financial and commercial interests of that State. Their failure will be felt and 
deeply regretted all over the West. They were the owners of the Bank of Florence, 
Nebraska, and when the crash came in 1857, they had a large amount of its bills 
in circulation. Most, if not all of these were then retired within a few months, but 
we learn that considerable sums have recently been paid out by the contractors for 
the extension of the Mississippi and Missouri Rail-Road. Should this report be 
correct, it will cause much suffering, Loth among the laborers who have received 
them, and those into whose hands the bills have fallen for supplies. It is high time 
that every species of “ wild cat” currency was banished from the country. 


Errata.—Page 528—for “72 principal” and “73 days,” read “ one-half principal” 
and “ one-third days.” 


Notes on the filonep Market. 
New-York, December 27, 1859. 


Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 1094 @ 109%. 


Tue close of the year is generally attended by a temporary increase in the demand for money, 
and a consequent advance in the rates on loans. This change is apparent this season. There is an 
obvious disinclination on the part of capitalists to embark in any fresh enterprises until after the 
commencement of the new year. The early part of January will bring about the disbursement of 
large amounts in the shape of dividends on State loans, bank shares, fire insurance shares, rail-road 
and county bonds and other securities. The coupons on State bonds alone, payable at New-York, 
in January, exceed three millions of dollars. On bank stocks the dividends will be about $1,700,000, 
and other dividends will swell the aggregate to about eight or nine millions of dollars. 

There is a more active demand for money in Cincinnati and other western cities, with which to 
purchase pork, grain, &c. At Cincinnati alone about three millions of dollars are required for pork 
packing; this sum, in a place where there are only two chartered banks, and in a State where the entire 
local bank circulation is only eight millions, is a large one, and demands all the additional facili- 
ities that can be secured in the neighboring States uf Kentucky, Indiana, &e. 

Money has been abundant in the New-York market during the month, at six and seven per cent. 
on cull, with prime collaterals. Business paper of the best stamp has been taken at 6} per cent. ; 
but the rates this week have reached 7 @ 7}. 

We annex the following as the current quotations at this date, as compared with August, Septem- 
ber and October : 

Sept. 25. Oct. 25. Noo. 25. Dec. 24. 

Per cent. Per cent. Tercent. Percent. 
First class paper, 60 days to 4 months, 6y4@7 
“ single names, 3 to 4 months, 7344 @ 8 
“ endorsed, 6 months, 7 @8 
Loans on call, with State bonds as collateral, 5 @ 7 6 @T7 
‘* with rail-road shares as collateral,. 7 @10 7 @lo 7 @10 


The rates will, we think, decline 3g to 1 per cent. before the 15th of January, after the distribution 
of the dividends now announced. 

The bank movement during the month was an expansive one. The loans have increased 
$6,800,000 since the lowest point of the past half year, The specie reserve has been fortified by two 
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arrivals from California, amounting to $3,000,000: the foreign export declining under the present 
low rates for bills on England and the Continent. We annex the changes in the leading items since 
our last number: 

1859. Loans. Circulation. Deposits. Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie. Total Specie. 
Jan. §,.... $ 128,538,000 $7,930,000 $92,526,000  $ 4,202,200 $ 23,399,800  $ 82,602,000 
Feb. 5,.. 130,442,000 7,959,090 91,965,000 8,103,000 25,991,000 84.095,000 
March 5,.... 125,221,000 8,071,000 83,400,000 7,145,900 26,799,900 83,915,800 
April = 2,... 128,702,000 8,221,000 87,737,000 7,186,000 25,732,000 82.918,000 
May Breve 129,519,000 8,804,000 88,872,000 6,481.900 26 086.600 82,568,500 
June 4,.. 125,006,000 8,427,000 82,578,000 4,327,100 23,723 300 28 055 400 
July 2 .... + 122,401,700 8,865,700 —s- 78,132,600 4,900,700 22,491,600 —-27.892,800 
August 6,.... 118,938,000 8,623,000 72,524,000 5,341,000 20,083,800 25,424,800 
Sept. 8,.... 118,184,000 8,373,000 73,155,000 4,877,200 21,478,200 26,255,400 
October 1,. 1tS 208,000 8,337,000 70.812,000 5,239,400 19,259,100 24,489,500 
Nov. 5,..-. 220,115,000 8,627,000 73,673,000 4,608,700 20.223,800 24,837,000 
Nov. 26,.... 121,423,000 8,291,000 73.562.000 5,877,600 18,881,900 24,709: 500 
Dec. 8,.... 122,137,000 8,898,(00 76,258,000 5,840,100 20,046,600 25,886,700 
Dec. 10,.... 122.925,000 8,481.000 76,571,000 6,099,(00  19,750.500 25.849,500 

17,.... 128,908,000 §,393,009 77,286,000 6,015,500 20,420,800 26.436 300 
Dec. 24,.... 124.958,000 8,821,000 77,278,000 6,108,000 19,620,700 25,738,700 


The demand for State loans has been steady, and prices well maintained. The operations in 
Missouri, Virginia and Tennessee bonds have been large during the month, with a very slight con- 
cessionin prices. The political questions of the day create no serious uneasiness on the part of holders 
or buyers of State bonds. There are propositions pending before the legislature of Missouri for the 
sale of the rail-roads in which the State has loaned its credit to the extent of twenty millions of dollars. 
The State of New-York has this week negotiated a fresh six per cent. loan of $2,509,000, yielding a 
premium of $240,000, Maryland sixes are well held at 103 @ 105; Illinois, 101 @ 104; Michigan, 
104 @ 108; Alabama five per cents, 91. We annex the current quotations for State bonds in this 
market since the first of November, 1859: 


Nov. 4th, 11th. 18th. 25th,  Dec.2d. 9th. 16h, 23d. 
U. S. 6 per cents, 1867-8,...... 108 1081 108% 109 109 ©1081 109% 
U.S. 5 per cents, 1874,........ 5 10334 103% 1085 1035¢ 1035, 103 103 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1836,........ 107g = -10S-—s«108 110 110 109-15 
Kentucky 6 per cents,. 5 104 104 «104% —S«105 1044 105 104% 
Indiana 5 per cents. 851g 864 86% §6 871g 87 85 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents, B 9334 $3834 93% 9314 93 93% 981g 
Virginia 6 per cents,.......... 941¢ 9354 933% 92% 9234 93% 98% 
Georgia 6 per cents, 102 100 )=—-:1013¢ 101g 100 100 =: 100 
California 7 per cents,. 1S77,.. 83% S44 8 8" 85 85 8 
North Carolina 6 per cents,... 97 93 9834 9834 9 «T 96 
Missiouri 6 per cents, 844g 813 84% 84144 83 $834 S88% 
Louisiana 6 per cents,......... 936 94 94 94 94 94 95 
Tennessee 6 per cents,....... . 90% 90% 904 914 90 90 90 


The large shipments of cotton to Europe, have created abundant exchange at New-Orleans and 
other Southern ports. The rate for bankers’ bills on London at New-York has declined to 109% @ 
1095g. We annex the comparative quotations since the close of September. 


Sept. 26. Oct. 26. Nov. 25° Dec. 2. 

On London, 60 days, bankers’ bills, 110% @l1103¢ 110 @il0% 109%@110 109 46 @1095¢ 

Do. do. mercantile bills,...109%@1104% 109%@110  109%@109% 109% @109% 

Do. do. with biils of lading,109 @1093¢ 109 @109% 109 @1094¢ 105%@109 
On Paris, do. bankers’ bills,.....515 @5.124¢ 5.15 @5.123¢ 5.15@5133{ 5.163,@5.15 
On Amsterdam, 69 days, per guilder,.... 4246@ 424% 424%@424% 42 @ 42% 4NuM@ ANY 
On Bremen, do. per rix dollar,.. 794@ 7946 T9%@ 793¥¢ T9%@ 79% 7916@ 7954 
On Hamburg, do. per mare banco, 814@ 874% 854%@ 3iW 817 @ 3% 36%@ 36% 


The temporary demand for money in our market has in part contributed to depress railway se- 
curities. The transactions in New-York Central, Erie, Chicago, Galena and Panama Rail-Road 
shares has been extremely large, both for cash and on time. The rail-road receipts are equal to ex: 
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pectations, and with improved and more economical management, railway shares may yet be in the 
ascendant. We quote a decline in New-York Central 5 per cents since our last report; Erie, 3; 
Harlem, 134 ; Michigan Central, 23g ; Illinois Central, 13g ; Galena, 63g ; Chicago and Rock Island, 
5g. Panama has sold as high as 135}¢ in December, and is now 8 per cent. less, after a cash dividend 
of six percent. We annex the ruling rates on leading rail-road shares for the past eight weeks, 
Those marked with a star pay no dividends this year: 


Nov. 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th. Dec. 2d. Mh. 16th. 287. 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares,.... §13¢ 8014 8034 813g 81% 803% 7S 7634 
*N. Y. and Erie R. R. shares,. 7% TK 1% 9% 9% 914 83 8¥ 
*Harlem R. R. shares, 10% 9% 10 10% 9% 9% 9 8% 
*Reading R. R. shares,......... 88% 88% 87% 89% 414 4134 40% 40% 
*Hudson River R. R. shares,.... 3634 8734 893¢ aly 401¢ 41 42 41K 
*Mich. Central R. R. shares,.... 415 4134 41 41% 40% 404 389% 389 
*Mich. Southern R. R. shares,.. 63 6% 65¢ 636 7 7 64 6% 
Panama RK. R. shares,......... 1224 128 131 1383 1853¢ 1845¢ 1843¢ 182% 
Balt. & Ohio R. R. shares,..... .. 57% 60 613% 638% 633% 66 6834 
*Ilinois Central R. R. shares,... 6434 633¢ 61 60 56% 0<~C«*EC CCHS 
*Cleveland and Toledo KR. R.,.. 21% 20% 204g 20% 20% 22% ««+%«19% 19 
*Chicago & Rock Island R.R.,.. 633 63% 63 68% 65% 6446 634 6834 
*Galena & Chicago R. R. sh’s,.. 7354 72% 72 723% «(72 63% 664 66% 
The Erie Rail-Road Company has resumed payment of coupons on ils first mortgage bonds. The 
coupons on Iludson River, Michigan Central and Illinois Central bonds are now punctually paid and 
these securities meet a steady demand. The Delaware and Hudson Canal Company pays a dividend 
of 3}¢ percent.; the Pacific Mail Co. have postponed their dividend till next spring. The shares 
haye declined from 864, the highest point since May, to76% per cent. The quotation of Panama 
Rail-Road bonds is merely nominal, The company has recently liquidated $750,000 of bonds now 
matured. We continue our quotations of market values of rail-road bonds and miscellaneous secu- 
rities since the first week in November. Those With a star pay no dividend at present : 


Nov. 4th. 11th 18th, 254, Dec. 2d. 9th. 16th. 23d, 
*Erie Rail-Road 7’s, 1859,...... 75 74 15 8636 90 90 91K 
*Erie bonds, 1875, 24 25 80 80 80 27 28, 
*Erie Convertibles, 1871, 25 24 25 80 80 80 28 2914 
Had. Riv. R. R. 1st mortgage,. .. 1024 108 103% = 104 104 104 104 
Panama Rail-Road bonds,.... .. 100 100 100 100 100 ee “ 
Illinois Central 7’s,........... S4% 85% S85 85K 83% 85 843g 84% 
New-York Central 6's, 903g = 9 914 904 10236 91 o1¥ 
*Canton Company shares,...... 18 173¢ 17 17 17 11% 
*Pennsylvania Coal Co.,....... 83 §2¢ 84 : 83 824 
*Cumberland Coal Co.,........ 145g 134 13% 11% 3 1244 
Del. & Hudson Canal ©o.,.... 97 9634 10044 *95 6 95% 94% 
*La Crosse Land Grant bonds,, .. 11 13 13 141 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.,... 7074 73% 89 i6% 70% 


DEATHS. 


Ar Auexanpria, Va., Saturday, November 19, Jomn Hoorr, Esq., Cashier of the Office of Dis- 
count and Deposit of the Exchange Bank of Virginia, at Alexandria, For more than forty-eight 
years he had been behind the same counter as Cashier—first of the old Farmers’ Bank of Alexandria, 
D. C., established in 1811; and subsequently of the same institution merged into the Exchange 
Bank of Virginia, in 1847. A man of ability and exemplary fidelity, and rarely absent from his 
post, except on extraordinary occasions. 

Ar Pererssurc, Va., Josepn Brace, Esq., for several years President of the Branch Bank of 
Virginia, at Petersburg. 





